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spheres are used for the pressure storage of liquefied butane gas in the 
Company’s refinery at Grangemouth, Scotland. By 1953 the yearly 
output of Anglo-Iranian’s four refineries in the United Kingdom will 
be some ten and a half million tons. This will increase the country’s 
total refining capacity to twenty-six million tons a year, to which Anglo- 
Iranian’s output will be the largest single contribution. 

In Australia, plans are going ahead for the construction of the 
largest refinery in that continent. Throughout their existing overseas 
refineries, Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies are rapidly 
increasing output to meet the world’s demand for petroleum products. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


C )i: time-table last month just prevented us from commenting on 


the American air raids on the Yalu River power-stations, and the 

political storm which resulted in this country. This month we 
publish an article by that well-known and scholarly writer, Jules Menken, 
in which he recalls the facts of the Korean War to date and sets the whole 
tragic episode in its proper perspective. We are convinced that less 
nonsense would be thought and talked about the political implications of 
Korea if the military facts were more generally appreciated. 


Enemy Propaganda 


HE public mind would also have more chance to focus itself upon the 

truth if it were less exposed to the machinations of enemy propaganda. 
But we are fighting the Korean War in such a way as to give the enemy 
every opportunity to distort, denounce and vilify at home the cause for 
which our men and our Allies are dying at the front. 

The Dean of Canterbury has recently been given, once again, an undue 
amount of attention in the newspapers. He is only one of a number of 
people who are busily engaged in helping the Queen’s enemies. There is, 
for instance, a certain Jack Gaster, who is addressing public meetings 
under the auspices of the “ Britain China Friendship Association.” He 
has lately returned from Korea and he pretends to describe, not without 
eloquence, the effects of germ warfare as practised by the Americans 
under the United Nations’ flag. If his audience consists—as it often 
does—of blind fanatics and ‘even blinder fools, resolutions are carried, 
unanimously or by a big majority, condemning the American atrocities 
and calling for peace on terms favourable to the Communists. These 
resolutions are then used to impress other audiences, and to assist in the 
propaganda build-up which has already assumed such massive proportions. 


The Fatuity of Undeclared Warfare 


Ww is this possible? Freedom of speech is one of our most cherished 
principles, but it can hardly be thought to cover those who, as 
citizens of this country, speak on behalf of its enemies when it is at war. 
In fact we have found it necessary to limit the freedom which we so value 
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for the sake of individual reputations; our law is strict in regard to libel 
and slander. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should also be strict in 
regard to treason, when the reputation, and indeed the safety, of the 
whole nation are at stake. 

But there is the root of the trouble: we are not legally at war with 
China, or even with North Korea. For some obscure reason the United 
Nations did not call upon those who were ready to resist the North 
Korean aggression, with deeds as well as with words, to declare war on 
North Korea. The result is that treason can flourish on the home front— 
in this country at least, and probably in others. No legal action can be 
taken against the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. Gaster, etc. They are free to 
spread their bacteria far and wide. Instead of standing trial for their 
lives, they are addressing large meetings and holding press conferences. 


Disaster Deepens in Persia 


HEREVER we look in the world there is actual or potential danger: 

but of all areas the Middle East is perhaps the most explosive. For 
this there are many reasons, but two stand out: the folly and cowardice 
of the Socialist Government in their handling of the Abadan crisis, and the 
failure of the United States and Britain to concert their policies in the 
Middle East. To these two salient causes most of the present trouble in 
that part of the world can be ascribed. 

In Persia the latest development (as we go to press) is that Dr. Mossadek 
has returned to power after a brief interlude during which the Shah’s 
weakness has been clearly shown. A Government formed by Qavam-es- 
Saltaneh, who declared his intention to secure a settlement of the oil 
dispute, collapsed almost at once, in effect because the Teheran mob, 
animated by the Tudeh (Communist-inspired) Party, broke loose in 
favour of Dr. Mossadek, and the authorities were not strong enough to 
suppress the popular movement. Dr. Mossadek has thus resumed his 
leadership of a country which he has brought to within an inch of ruin; 
and his obvious indebtedness to the Tudeh Party means that Persia will 
now be increasingly subject to Russian domination. 


A Dusty Answer from the Hague 


FTER all the argument and delay, the International Court of Justice 

at the Hague finally decided, on July 22, that it was not competent 

to judge in the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. This decision was based upon 

legal technicalities and not upon the merits of the case: but it can be 

interpreted in Persia—and elsewhere—as a rebuff for Britain. The fact 

that the British President of the Court, Sir Arnold McNair, concurred in 

the judgment may be regarded as a triumph for British standards of 

integrity and objectivity. Meanwhile the oil is lost and the practical 
result of this long-drawn-out litigation is precisely nil. 

But even if the Court were competent to decide and happened, in the 
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fullness of time, to decide in our favour, there could be no assurance that 
our rights would be restored unless we were prepared to také action our- 
selves and could count upon the support of our Allies. And that, in fact, 
is the situation which must now be faced. 


The Army Strikes in Egypt 


HE news from Egypt as we go to press is sensational but confused. 

It is certain that General Neguib Mohammed, who had a good record 
in the Palestine war and who-has the confidence of the younger officers, 
has led the Army in a limited, but so far apparently successful, coup 
d’état. Cairo has been occupied and a change of Government has been 
forced. But it is still too early to say what General Neguib intends; 
whether or not he is a better man to fight corruption than Hilaly Pasha, 
whose Government he has overturned; and whether or not he aspires to 
national leadership. 

There is some evidence that he may have acted for personal reasons; 
because the King would not have him as Minister of War and because he 
feared that there would be further discrimination against him. But 
whatever the immediate reasons for his action, the all-important fact is 
that the Army has obeyed and followed him. We have often remarked 
‘that the King’s right course was to initiate far-reaching social and 
economic reforms in Egypt. In order to do this, it was essential that he 
should have complete control of the Army and the Police. Unfortunately 
he has failed to take the required initiative, and it now seems that he has 
lost his grip on the Army. He may yet be able to save his Throne, but it is 
becoming painfully obvious that he has missed his supreme opportunity. 


Growing Tension in Africa 


ENSION is high in South Africa and it is mounting in the Rhodesias 

where the speeches of many Socialists in this country are playing on 
white fears and making Sir Godfrey Huggins’s campaign for federation 
immensely more difficult. Our latest information is that in Southern 
Rhodesia the electorate is listening alertly to arguments pro and con, and 
it is certainly being handled with practised wisdom by the Prime Minister, 
who has stated the case for federation to his own Parliament with that 
breadth of understanding and vision which his ordinary manner is apt 
to conceal. But he will need all his great gifts of leadership to make head 
against a propaganda which is rousing white and black fears of federation 
in almost equal measure. 


African Opinion 


T is unfortunately not only the fanatics who are stimulating these 
anxieties; many moderates are doing almost as much harm by a 
parade of impracticable compromises and unanswerable doubts. In a 
recent Lords debate, for instance, Lord Hailey, drawing on his long Indian 
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experience, insisted that educated or semi-educated black Africans must 
now be taken as the governing factor in the determination of our policy, 
because in Africa, as in India, this would in due course be dictated by mass 
black opinion. If Africa were India, this would. be an impressive argu- 
ment: but Africa is in fact so utterly unlike India that even such broad 
comparisons are ridiculous. 


India No Comparison 


mention only one difference, India looks back upon a history of 
civilized thought and government much longer than our own and 
possesses an aristocracy of mind second to none in Europe. The Dark 
Continent, on the other hand, was primitively barbarous south of the 
Sahara until the Western peoples entered it; and it would assuredly 
return without delay to the tribal chaos from which we rescued it within 
living memory, if black were now substituted for white leadership. 

Nor, in the matter of black African opinion, is there any good reason 
for supposing that it would not end by appreciating and approving a 
change of system which it had previously resisted. It did so over the 
change from Chartered Company to Crown Colony Government, and 
it would doubtless do so again if (as we confidently predict) its fears of 
change proved to be groundless. It is understandable that a great Indian 
administrator like Lord Hailey should be governed by his Indian experi- 
ence: but if, in Africa, we put any consideration of expediency above our 
own clear judgment of what is right and just, we and our wards will 
rue our lack of self-confidence. 


An Unbalanced Book 


HIS point of principle cannot be too strongly insisted on at a time 

when the Western record in Colonial government is under unscru- 
pulous and unrelenting attack by an enemy whose avowed aim is the 
destruction of Western Civilization, as we know it, and when too many 
of our own community are lending their aid—some with conscious aim, 
and some unwittingly—to that insidious enemy. 

We have, for instance, been reading a book entitled Report on Southern 
Africa (by Basil Davidson. Jonathan Cape. 16s.) which saliently 
exemplifies that type of propaganda. Its author is a practised journalist 
with a fine war record who, since the War, has written leading articles on 
Europe for The Times, passed thence to the staff of the New Statesman, 
and taken also to pamphleteering on Africa for societies with a strong 
Red tinge and money from somewhere to finance their publications. 
This book is a thorough piece of work, equipped with much statistical 
matter, incisive in argument and often brilliant in description, but painfully 
deficient in balance and historical sense. 
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** The Smoke That Thunders ”’ 


T is based upon a recent tour of Southern Africa, which its author 

entered by air over the Victoria Falls—‘‘ the smoke that thunders,” 
as the local tribesmen call them. Few imaginative writers have seen that 
amazing sight without succumbing to the temptation of moralizing upon it. 
It, of course, fits pat into any argument that superficial calm is no disproof 
of the imminence of disaster; and Mr. Davidson accordingly hastens to 
take the delusive surface-stillness of the vast dark flood of the Zambezi 
before it plunges into the chaos of the cataract as a parable for what will 
happen in Africa if the policy of its white governors is not immediately 
reversed, from Table Mountain to Mount Kenya. 

We have to choose at once, he contends, “‘ between the narrow interests 
of imperialism and the wider interests of humanity,” since, if we fail to 
do so, there will be a calamitous upsurge of Africa’s black inhabitants, 
now delusively quiet and even servile. That is Mr. Davidson’s whole 

theme, and it is.certainly well pictured by the Zambezi at Livingstone. 


Imperialism and Humanity 


OR our part, we have no quarrel with Mr. Davidson’s broad diagnosis, 

provided its terms are justly defined; for “* imperialism,”’ as he himself 
says, ““ may mean many things,” and so, for that matter, may “‘ the wider 
interests of humanity.”” Our present world is indeed divided into irrecon- 
cilable camps by a fundamental disagreement on the meaning of those 
very terms; and Mr. Davidson is evidently one of those who uses 
“‘ imperialism ” in the Marxist sense to denounce the Western camp of 
which he is—geographically at least—a member. 

This is deeply regrettable, for his book is vivid with drawings of South 
African life which, though crudely black and white like deeply graven 
woodcuts, are all plain statements of truths which have to be faced. No 
one with knowledge will deny them: but no one with any practical political 
sense will accept his prescription for dealing with them. Mr. Davidson is 
simply Dr. Malan in reverse, an uncompromising advocate of black as 
against white supremacy. He develops this argument for two-thirds of 
the book in relation to the Union, then carries it to the Rhodesias. In the 
last part he has a chapter on federation which condemns it outright as a 
subterfuge for perpetuating white supremacy. 


Marxist History 


HIS brings us back to the Marxist definition of Western imperialism. 

Mr. Davidson does not believe in the ideal of partnership on which 
Rhodesian federation is to be based, because he does not believe in the 
honesty and fairness of his own fellow-countrymen and prefers to them 
the honesty and fairness of the black Africans on whom he wishes to 
confer immediate and perpetual predominance. Thus he can see none 
but superficial differences between the British record in Africa and that of 
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the most aboriginal Dutch; no difference between Kruger and Rhodes or 
Milner, no difference between the Malans and the Lugards, no difference 
between the principles which have guided the development of Rhodesia or 
Kenya and those which actuate South African Nationalism in its drive for 
permanent Afrikaner dictatorship over all other races, black or coloured 
or white. 


A False Alternative 


OR in his view the motive of all these leaders and governments has 

always been the same, namely, reduction of the black African to a 
perpetual state of helotry in order to provide cheap labour for white 
agriculture and industry. It is possible, after all, to denounce the evils of 
migratory labour without concluding that subordination of white to black 
—the opposite extreme—is the only way of driving those evils out. But 
Mr. Davidson is determined that either black or white interests must be 
paramount; no harmonization is in his eyes conceivable. Seeing black 
helotry everywhere and seeing too (quite rightly) that under Western 
conceptions of government and the rapid growth of industrialization such 
helotry cannot last, he plunges for universal adult suffrage and black 
predominance as the only just and practicable way out. To his mind the 
sole alternative is a continuance of imperialism, expressly designed to 
enslave and exploit the black. 


Lord Milner’s Principles 


ie this Marxist concept of Western imperialism it is sufficient to 
oppose a single example of Western ideals and thought. In this matter 
Milner’s principles may stand for those of Rhodes and Lugard, Huggins, 
Milverton, Mitchell and all the men—and women—who have given 
devoted service to Africa. 

In May, 1908, Milner was asked by a society called ‘‘ The Friends of 
South Africa” to give his opinion on the merits of federation in South 
Africa, then already under debate. His answer was that, provided two 
principles were honoured, he strongly favoured it. The first of these 
principles was genuine co-operation and equality between British and 
Dutch; the second was “ no colour bar.” “‘ It must be the object of white 
statesmanship,” he said, “‘ to raise the coloured populations; and it is 
inconsistent with that ideal to make an absolute bar and to lay it down 
that no native, however high he may rise in the scale of civilization, is ever 
to acquire the full rights of citizenship.” 


Federation and Partnership ; 


M&: DAVIDSON may, of course, retort that the new political 
dominance achieved by the old Dutch Calvinistic creed has set those 
principles at nought. Nevertheless, it is not British imperialism in Africa 
which has done this wrong or would ever dream of doing it. Milner 
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stated his principles on the racial issue on his first arrival in Africa, in his 
farewell speech at Johannesburg, and in every reference he ever made to 
“‘ the native question,” as it used to be called. His principles have, more- 
over, actuated British government in Africa ever since the problems of a 
plural society were consciously grasped, and they have honestly inspired 
the project of federation in Central Africa, together with the promise 
of genuine racial partnership between all, of whatever colour, and of 
access on equal terms to political responsibility. But there must be no 
vote for the uneducated, whether poor white or primitive black. 


End of the Session 


T home, the Government has decided that the present Session will 

be brought to an end within two or three weeks of Parliament 
reassembling after the Summer Recess. This means that the Transport 
Bill will not be debated at all before the House rises. The Government 
has, however, decided that it will receive its Second Reading immediately 
after the Debate on the Address at the commencement of the next 
Session, and it should pass into law by March of next year. The Govern- 
ment has not taken this decision without careful consideration, since it is . 
obviously not in principle desirable that its first major measure should 
be delayed for so long. . Yet this decision was really inevitable. The 
alternative was to prolong the present Session until the end of January 
of next year; and in view of the fact that the Coronation is bound to 
interrupt Parliamentary business at least as seriously as the death of King 
George VI, such a course would have meant that no major legislation 
could have been fitted into the programme of business for the 1953 
Session without grave difficulty. Even as it is, the Government will be 
hard pressed for Parliamentary time next year, especially as it will have 
to make room for legislation on such knotty subjects as Town and 
Country Planning and Leasehold Reform. 

Thus the present Session will almost have ended when Parliament is 
adjourned at the August Bank Holiday week-end. It is therefore not. too 
soon to try to make some assessment of what has been achieved during 
the first nine months of Conservative Government. 


Some Disappointments— 


iF would be idle to deny that the first Session has been in some respects 
disappointing. To those who firmly believe in Conservative policy it 
is somewhat unsatisfactory that, of the three major measures which were 
specifically mentioned in the Gracious Speech last November, only the 
Transport Bill has so far appeared, while the Government’s proposals 
for Steel are only now being published in the form of a White Paper. 
More important still, the economic situation of both Britain and the sterling 
area remains highly precarious. (As we go to press another Economic 
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Debate is impending, and the Prime Minister has hinted that some 
important new decisions may be announced.) Even though Mr. Butler’s 
policies have succeeded in staving off the threat of immediate ruin which 
faced us last Autumn, it is really an exaggeration to say that we are 
“holding the line,” and it seems that some of the more optimistic fore- 
casts in Mr. Butler’s Budget speech are unlikely to be fulfilled. 

Again, there can be no denying the fact that the Government has not 
succeeded in making the direction of its policy clear either to its 
foes or to its supporters. It failed to seize the initiative on assuming 
office in a way which the public could understand; measures to 
deal with the crisis were sufficiently severe to cause some unpopularity, 
but not to impress the general public with a real sense of the urgency of the 
situation. There have been occasions, too, when the Government seems 
to have gone out of its way to give a display of irresolution and muddle 
—notably over the problem of the fares. These errors must be frankly 
faced, not least because these last months have shown how formidable are 
the antagonists who confront the Government and the Conservative 
Party. 


—But Also Some Achievements 


T the same time we must certainly not overlook what the present 

Government has actually achieved in circumstances of very great 
difficulty. In the first place, Mr. Butler deserves the highest credit for his 
decision to strengthen sterling and to stem inflation at home by resorting 
to the weapon of monetary policy which his opponents had consistently 
refused to employ. No one doubts that the higher Bank rate and the 
Government’s decision to cease artificially pegging the Treasury Bill rate 
at 3 per cent., have had a notable and most salutary effect on the expansion 
of credit at home: but it is not, perhaps, quite so generally realized that 
Mr. Butler’s monetary measures also played a great part in stemming the 
loss of gold and dollars due to speculation against sterling. Here, again, 
it is highly significant that monetary policy has proved more effective 
than those direct physical controls on imports by which Socialists set so 
much store. 

It can also fairly be claimed that the present Government has done far 
more than its predecessor to mitigate the effects of increased food 
prices on those who can least afford them. Some statistics here are highly 
significant, and we are a little surprised that the Conservative Central 
Office has not made more effective use of them in its publicity services. In 
1951, under the Socialists, food prices went up altogether by £250 million; 
Social Service payments were increased altogether by £53 million, and 
taxation, both direct and indirect, was actually increased. In 1952, under — 
the present Government, food prices—including the subsidy cut—will go 
up altogether by £210 million; but Social Service payments are being in- 
creased altogether by £135 million, while a significant reduction has been 
made in the burden both of Income Tax and of Purchase Tax. 
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Housing Progress—But What About Subsidies ? 


I Foe can be no question that the housing drive has greatly benefited 
from Mr. Macmillan’s decision to give more freedom to Local Authori- 
ties over the number of private licences which they issue. But there are 
certain aspects of Mr. Macmillan’s policy which invite criticism. It is 
difficult to see how it can be right to reduce the food subsidies and yet to 
increase the housing subsidies, so that the occupant of a new municipal 
house is still further benefited at the expense of the ratepayer. To any- 
one who pleads in reply that if the housing subsidies were not increased 
there would be a still wider discrepancy between the respective burdens on 
a municipal tenant and the occupant of a rent-restricted tenancy, the clear 
answer is that the Government should regard the tackling of the Rent 
Restriction Acts as a task which deserves a high priority, even at the cost 
of some temporary electoral disadvantage. But all these considerations 
do not affect the fact that progress has been made and that Mr. Macmillan 
has already been proved to be right over a matter on which Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan and Dr. Dalton were both consistently and disastrously wrong. 


Miners Support Attlee 


UR readers will have noticed how carefully we have been reporting 

the drift of opinion at the annual conferences of important trade 
unions. In general the movement has been towards Mr. Bevan and the 
Further Left—more especially on the issue of rearmament. But last month 
one of the largest, and in some ways the most important, of the unions 
voted against a resolution which called, among other things, for a big 
reduction in armaments. This followed a similar vote by the General 
and Municipal Workers in June. 

These successes would probably afford more comfort to the official 
Labour leadership, and to the non-Commuuist world at large, if they were 
less isolated. But there is all too much evidence to suggest that Mr. Bevan 
now has more powerful backing than Mr. Attlee in the trade unions. 
The balance of power has certainly shifted, and another sign of this was 
that the National Union of Railwaymen who, like the Miners, were 
holding their annual conference at Scarborough, voted overwhelmingly 
for ‘“‘ measures calculated to reduce expenditure on rearmament.” Out 
of eighty delegates there were only two dissentients. 


Trade Unionism: A New Study 


HE trade unions are the most powerful group of interests in the 
country, but to those who lack the qualification of union membership 
it is impossible to view from the inside, and difficult to analyse at all, the 
structure and mechanism of their power. This task has been undertaken 
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by Dr. Goldstein, an American research student, who joined a branch of 
the Transport and General Workers Union in 1947, and proceeded with 
co-operation and every facility from the Union and its officials. (Govern- 
ment of British Trade Unions. By Dr. Joseph Goldstein. Allen and Unwin. 
25s.) 

His book is a first-class job of work. It is well-documented, dis- 
passionate and scholarly. When, as quickly happens, his subject leads 
him on to the slippery ground of Communist tactics and infiltration into 
the unions, it is here that he treads most surely. All his allegations are 
substantiated and could if necessary be checked by reference to the written 
minutes of the proceedings which he describes. The names alone are 
changed. His work should be a model for those enthusiastic pamphleteers 
who sometimes allow their anti-Communist ardour to outrun their 
regard for the rules of evidence. 


Dead Wood in the Branches— 


HE casual reader should not be discouraged by the earlier chapters 

which, though full of interesting details about the constitution of 
the T.G.W.U., are somewhat severely technical. The later ones, dealing 
with the life and personalities in the branch which he joined, are the most 
valuable as well as the most readable. Through them he reaches his 
main conclusion—that power in the British trade union movement is 
wielded by an oligarchy “ in the trappings of Democracy.” Although in 
theory the Union’s constitution provides for a nearly perfect system of 
democratic government for the members, by their elected representatives, 
in practice it all comes to nought at branch level. 

There are various reasons for this. The branches themselves are usually 
so big that the average member feels “ swamped,” and is discouraged 
from.taking an active part in the proceedings. Fifty per cent. of T.G.W.U. 
members are in branches of over 500; the author’s numbered over 1,000 
and met in a hall which could accommodate a mere fifty. The yearly 
turnover of membership is large—at least a third of the total strength— 
and since two years’ standing as a member is a qualification for office, the 
number eligible to hold official positions is proportionately curtailed. 


—and Many Poisonous Shoots 


TTENDANCE at the meetings of Dr. Goldstein’s branch was 

twenty to thirty members, usually a mere three per cent. Within this 
number of more or less active participants an inner clique of six or seven 
really ran the branch. On this important head we must quote his own 
words. 


Of the group of seven with three or more years service as members of 
the inner circle, five have acknowledged membership of the Communist 
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Party during this period, though not necessarily throughout the entire 
period of their intensive activity. All were simultaneously serving the 
branch as shop stewards or collectors. . . . It becomes clear how ludicrously 
small is the rather stable minority which speaks as well as acts in the name 
of the ever-changing membership of the branch. 


The author could find no evidence to support the claim of officials of 
the Union that when things went wrong members flocked to the branches. 
And when about this time appeals were made by politicians and leaders 
of the Union to remove Communist officials there was still no response 
from the rank and file. The “ inner circle ” reacted by holding a kind of 
branch “ cleansing ceremony,” when all but one announced that they 
were no longer members of the Communist Party. But having thus 
officially put on sheep’s clothing they retained the exercise of power as 
before. 


Mr. Deakin’s Attitude 


[ a Foreword to the book, Mr. Deakin, General Secretary of the 
T.G.W.U., while disputing none of the facts alleged, accuses Dr. 
Goldstein of mistaking their significance. Perhaps some such reaction 
from an old union man is inevitable, since the author writes throughout 
as a detached and objective observer, and no sentiment or time-hallowed 
memories of the struggle for recognition arise to blur his outlook. Yet 
Mr. Deakin does not altogether shut the door upon criticism and the 
possibility of improvement, and this is at least a welcome sign. For the 
picture painted by Dr. Goldstein of the inner workings of a great union, 
influencing deeply by its activities not only the lives of its members, but 
the whole complex of national life and livelihood, is disquieting in the 
extreme. The lack of contact between the ordinary member and the 
branch officials, whosever fault this is (and the account given of a corrupt 
election should be noted), is certainly no more alarming than the lack 
of influence and effective guidance from the leadership downwards. 


The Strike at Ford’s 


How much harm can be done, unofficially and irresponsibly, by 
shop stewards, is plain from the recent strike against the redundancy 
of a number of men at the Ford works at Dagenham. If its leaders were 
Communist-inspired they were certainly working true to the party line. 
The men themselves were no doubt induced to believe that they had a 
genuine grievance. If so, the official union leaders were gravely to blame 
in not speaking out earlier in decisive condemnation of the strike, for such 
action can hardly ever have been taken on less defensible grounds. The 
whole situation in regard to Ford’s was in fact somewhat ironical; the 
management had just announced the reduction of the market prices of 
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their products, in spite of rising costs, thus taking a bold risk in the obvious 
long-term interest of continued full employment for their staff. Then 
came the strike, not as a result of any error in management or miscalcu- 
lation of the programme of production, which might conceivably have 
given it some show of justification, but because supplies of components 
from a subsidiary had ceased—due to another unofficial strike! 

The moral of the incident is that the instincts of the average British 
trade unionist are still sound and sensible, but that those instincts are 
slow in asserting themselves. Even a short period of gullibility on the 
part of key workers can do incalculable damage to Britain’s precarious 
economy. The mischief-makers know this, and have insinuated them- 
selves into positions where they can command the immediate obedience 
and response of trade union members. 


Eisenhower’s Nomination 


N his report this month Denys Smith describes the process which 

brought about Mr. Eisenhower’s nomination as Republican Candidate 
for the American Presidency. This description should counteract any 
tendency to suppose that “‘ machine ”’ politics were only practised by the 
Taft faction, or that Eisenhower triumphed through sheer guilelessness 
and moral splendour. (It will also, we hope, remind our readers of the 
bold and accurate prediction which Denys Smith made in his contribution 
last May: “‘ The probability now seems to be that Taft and Eisenhower 
will enter the Republican Convention neck and neck. It is then most 
likely that . . . Taft’s supporters will begin to break away to Eisenhower, 
much as the Taft and Dewey delegations began to disintegrate when 
faced by Willkie in 1940.’’) 

The result of the election is highly problematical. As we go to press 
the Democratic Candidate has yet to be nominated: but, whoever he may 
be, he is sure to have a very good chance of being elected, because the 
Democrats seem to command an automatic mass vote comparable to 
that which upholds the British Socialist Party. On the other hand, 
Eisenhower’s origin, record and personal qualities will tell very strongly 
in his favour. We can only say at this stage that we are glad isolationism 
has been defeated, and that we believe Eisenhower, if elected, would 
prove to be an outstanding President. 


N.B.—Some of our readers will be interested to know that the Index to 
Volum2 CXXXVIH (January to June 1952) of “The National and English 
Review” is now ready and obtainable from the Publisher, price 6d. (post free). 
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THE QUEEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


By HON. JOHN GRIGG 


be attracting even more attention 

than is normally given to‘sovereigns. 
She is young and beautiful, and her 
dignity is already proverbial. Her 
name is a godsend to well-meaning and 
sententious people. She came to the 
Throne in circumstances of tragic 
drama. She has a husband who is 
immensely popular in his own right, and 
two small children—a boy and a girl— 
whose mere existence is a joy to count- 
less multitudes. Here, in fact, are all 
the glamour and “human interest ” 
which belong to the most famous film 
stars, and in addition all the mystery, 
magic and romance which belong to 
royalty alone. Film stars as a rule 
have looks, and they sometimes even 
have husbands and children: but no- 
one would expect them to trace their 
descent from King Alfred, or to embody 
the best traditions of a world-wide 
community. 

This indeed is the most striking 
peculiarity of the Queen’s position— 
that she is the Queen of so many 
different realms and peoples. Never in 
history has one human being meant so 
much to so many. She has entered into 
an inheritance which is ancient, but 
transformed. The Commonwealth idea 
is now unquestionably stronger than 
the Imperial idea, and the Queen has 
not begun her reign as an Empress: she 
is from the first a distinctively Common- 
wealth monarch. She happens, it is 
true, to have been born and bred in 
England, and her skin happens to be 
white: but she is not tied to any one 
country or any one race. She is the 
living symbol of that wider human 
brotherhood to which the whole world 
aspires in theory, but which the Com- 


[: is natural that the Queen should 
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monwealth is seeking—more success- 
fully, perhaps, than any other institu- 
tion—to realize in practice. 

But there is another abnormal ele- 
ment in the situation, which must not 
be ignored. The United Kingdom, 
which still has a special status in the 
Commonwealth because of its historic 
associations, and because of its respon- 
sibility for the Colonies, is going through 
a period of grave economic instability 
and political unrest. This doés not 
mean that the monarchy is insecure in 
what is still, in a certain limited sense, 
its home. Many people whose views 
and aims are revolutionary in other 
respects are at the same time genuinely 
devoted to the monarchy; and even 
those who are not so devoted think fit, 
for the most part, to pay lip-service to 
it, because they know how strong is its 
hold on popular affection. But it is 
obviously no easy task to be Queen of 
a country in which the standard of 
living is falling, and the political 
temperature steadily rising. 

Elizabeth II is therefore confronted 
at her accession with a new and un- 
precedented state of affairs. For that 
very reason her opportunity is unboun- 
ded. She can do more than anyone to 
promote social harmony where the 
class war is being preached, and to 
break down the barriers which still 
exist within the Commonwealth. She 
is above the angry turmoil of parties 
and sects. She is concerned for all, and 
yet completely disinterested. No dif- 


‘ferences of origin, outlook, idiom, 


income or pigmentation need matter to 
her. She is everybody’s Queen and 
everybody’s friend. 

This is her role and this, one may be 
sure, is her own conception of that role. 
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But there are some who cannot yet 
bring themselves to acknowledge her 
universality. To some quite prominent 
Leftists the Queen is first and foremost 
a rich young aristocrat, who is thought 
to share, or to be liable to share, all 
the tastes and habits of that section of 


the “‘ aristocracy ” which is least praise- * 


worthy and most conspicuous. But 
this is a complete misunderstanding. 
George III may have been justly 
described as the first of the borough- 
mongering gentlemen of England, but 
it is fantastically inappropriate to think 
of his descendant as the leader of the 
jeunesse dorée! Those who think in 
such terms are only able to do so 
because they are hag-ridden by social 
prejudice and suspicion: but the time 
will soon come when every excuse for 
such ignoble thoughts will have been 
swept away. 

What of Ascot, for instance? This 
is not only a sporting occasion, but also 
an occasion for petty snobbishness and 
the superficial display of wealth. The 
Left-wing leveller would like to make 
this sort of occasion economically 
impossible, but that is surely the wrong 
approach to the problem. There must 
be rich people if England is to remain 
free and solvent, and some rich people 
will always tend to behave in a certain 
way. It would therefore be wrong to try 
and destroy even the purely social side 
of Ascot: but that does not mean that 
the Crown need continue to be asso- 
ciated with it so closely as in the past. No 
doubt the Queen is perfectly conscious 
of this aspect of the matter, but she 
knows too. that all change should be 
gradual. She has not absented herself 
from Ascot in the first year of her reign, 
but she will probably go there less often 
in future years. She is fond of racing, 
as are millions of her subjects, but she 
will never allow it to be said that she 
has more in common with one section 
of her people than with others, or that 


she attaches too much importance to 
routine traditional events in the “ old 
country.” 

Already she has shown that it is her 
intention to travel and to make herself 
at home in every part of the Common- 
wealth. Her various Governments and 
Parliaments will not, one hopes, be 
behindhand in providing residences for 
her, so that she will be able to stay in 
her many realms and territories, as 
well as visit them. A royal train is no 
substitute for a royal residence. Of 
course it would be absurd to build 
replicas of Buckingham Palace in 
Ottawa or Canberra, but it is surely 
even more absurd that the Queen 
should not have a house of her own 
in every important Commonwealth 
capital. 

The present composition of the Court 
is another anomaly which the Queen 
will almost certainly, in her own good 
time, take steps to rectify. The fact 
that nearly’ all her courtiers are the 
products of English public schools, and 
that very few—if any—have been 
selected from a wider social and 
educational circle, is less regrettable 
than that they should nearly all be the 
products of one Commonwealth coun- 
try, instead of coming from many lands 
to form a representative corps d’élite at 
the service of the Queen. The Court 
should surely be a microcosm of the 
Commonwealth, and one may-be con- 
fident that the Queen will work towards 
that end, while avoiding the unpleasant- 
ness of too sudden or too drastic change. 

But there is one respect in which 
change, if it is to happen at all, must be 
sudden and drastic. Everyone hopes 
that the Coronation next year will be 
the last Coronation for many, many 
years to come. It is therefore vital that 
in this, the supreme symbolic act of 
Her Majesty’s reign, the stage should be 
set in accordance with contemporary 
realities and values. The plans for it 
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are already being mooted, under the 
general supervision of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and one may expect that 
with such leadership those responsible 
will not fail to meet the challenge of the 
times. 

Without entering into the details of 
what is perhaps the most complicated 
ceremonial ever known, one can men- 
tion two aspects of the Coronation in 
which change is obviously desirable. 
In the past much of the space in West- 
minster Abbey has been taken up by 
hundreds of peers and peeresses of the 
United Kingdom, whose right to attend 
would be as strong as ever if the Queen’s 
dominions were still bounded by the 
North Sea, the Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and if, even in our own 
domestic Constitution, the peerage as a 
whole still played as important a part 
as it used to do. But in fact neither of 
these conditions applies to-day; and 
while it would be unthinkable to exclude 
the peerage altogether from the Corona- 
tion, it would surely be reasonable, 
in present circumstances, to limit the 
number of peers who were summoned 
to those who were also Privy Council- 
lors, or who had, by some such simple 
test, shown that they were personages 
of distinction in the Commonwealth. 
The ‘‘backwoodsmen” are by no 
means contemptible, and most of them 
are very worthy people: but the seating 
accommodation in Westminster Abbey 
is limited, and it would not be right for 
a few English landowners and Scottish 
lairds to occupy places at the Corona- 
tion which might, for instance, be 
reserved for eminent Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, Pakistanis, etc., etc. Similarly, 
it would be most unfortunate if the 
House of Commons were to attend the 
Coronation en bloc, while the Lower 
Houses of other Commonwealth 
Parliaments were only represented in 
the Abbey by a few of their members. 
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Every effort must be, and no doubt 
will be, made to see that next year’s 
Coronation is a truly Commonwealth 
occasion. That is the other—and more 
important—aspect of it which should 
now be stressed, though it is, of course, 
related to the point which has already 
been mentioned. The disproportionate 
space which might, unless there were 
some change, be allotted to the 
Westminster Parliament is only one 
example of the tendency to over-repre- 
sent the United Kingdom, which must 
at all costs be avoided. On the 
other hand it is no less necessary to. 
ensure that the Coronation should not 
become a drab.and colourless function, 
in which morning-coats predominate. 
Ministers and other dignitaries who 
come from Commonwealth countries 
to take part in the ceremony must be 
prepared to “dress up ” for the occa- 
sion. There is still in some quarters a 
superficial quasi-republicanism of out- 
look, which takes the form of objecting 
to decorations, titles and ceremonial 
dress. This prim, self-conscious attitude 
is out of place in adult societies, and is 
completely at odds with the true spirit 
of monarchy. In this as in so many 
other ways the Queen sets a splendid 
example to all her subjects, by carrying 
her incomparable honours’ with 
modesty, and yet with a deep sense of 
all that they imply. . 

They are indeed no empty honours. 
They signify reverence for the past and 
a belief in the future. The Queen’s 
inheritance is great, but her opportunity 
is even greater. She is more than a 
Queen: she is a new sort of Queen. 
And when she is crowned next year she 
will not be crowned on behalf of any 
particular section or nation or race, or 
even—though the service will be 
Christian and she herself is a Christian 
leader—of any particular creed. She 
will be crowned Queen of ail. 

JOHN GRIGG. 
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KOREA: THE FACTS 


RECALLED 


By JULES MENKEN 


O honest and informed person 
N= doubt that North Korea was 
the aggressor in the war which 
opened on June 25, 1950. The relative 
strength of North Korean and South 
Korean forces, the testimony of obser- 
vers on the spot, captured documents, 
and the opinion of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea are all unani- 
mous. When North Korea attacked, the 
army-of the (southern) Republic of 
Korea consisted of about 100,000 men, 
organized in eight infantry divisions not 
equipped for offensive combat. There 
were a few armoured cars but no tanks, 
only one battalion of obsolete 105-mm. 
howitzers per division, and no anti- 
tank guns larger than 57-mm. No air 
force existed. The police force num- 
bered 50,000. North Korea, on the 
other hand, had increased its armed 
forces from about 150,000 at the end of 
1949 to more than 182,000 in May 
1950. These forces were organized in 
six divisions of the so-called People’s 
Army numbering 94,500, three brigades 
of constabulary in position along the 
38th parallel numbering 24,000, an air 
force division numbering 1,800, an 
armoured division of 10,000, two divi- 
sions of naval forces, and miscellaneous 
forces numbering some 37,000. North 
Korean tank strength had grown from 
100 in 1949 to 173 medium 33-ton 
tanks in April 1950. In 1949 North 
Korea had at most 80 planes; by May 
1950 they totalled nearly 200. Of the 
People’s Army two divisions comprised 
well-trained and well-disciplined Kor- 
ean Communist veterans of the Chinese 
Communist 8th Route Army who had 
fought against the Chinese Nationalists. 
Between June 9 and 23, 1950, field 
observers—at the time, two Australian 


officers—of the United Nations Com- 
mission made a thorough tour of 
inspection along the 38th parallel. 
They completed their report on June 
24, the eve of the North Korean 
invasion. The report states that “ the 
principal impression” left on the 
observers by their tour is that 


the South Korean Army is organised 
entirely for defence, and is in no condi- 
tion to carry out an attack on a large 
scale against the forces of the North. 
This impression is based upon the 
following main observations: 

1. The South Korean Army in all 
sectors is disposed in depth. The 
parallel'is guarded on the southern side 
only by small bodies of troops located 
in scattered outposts together with 
roving patrols. There is no concentra- 
tion of troops, and no massing for 
attack visible at any point. 

2. At several points the North Korean 
forces are in effective possession of 
salients on the south side of the parallel, 
occupation in at least one case being of 
fairly recent date. There is no evidence 
that South Korean forces have taken any 
steps or are making any preparations 
to eject North Korean forces from any 
of these salients. ... 

4. So far as the equipment of the 
South Korean forces is concerned, in 
the absence of armour, air support and 
heavy artillery any action with the 
object of invasion would by any military 
standards be impossible. 

5. The South Korean Army does not 
appear to be in possession of military or 
other supplies that would indicate pre- 
paration for a large-scale attack. In 
particular, there is no sign of any 
dumping of supplies of ammunition or 
petrol-oil-lubricant, in forward areas. 
Roads generally are little used, and... 
no concentration of transport was any- 
where encountered. 
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On May 2, 1951, copies of two 
documents captured from North Kor- 
ean forces were forwarded to the 
Security Council by Mr. Warren Austin, 
United States representative to the 
United Nations. The originals, in the 
Korean language, are in the possession 
of the United States Government. The 
first of these documents—Reconnais- 
sance Order No. 1, General Staff of the 
North Korean Army—instructs the 
Chief of Staff of the North Korean 4th 
Division to locate the main body of the 
South Korean forces, work out an 
accurate target map of their installa- 
tions, and, “as the attack begins,” to 
carry out continuous observation of the 
centres of resistance on the routes of 
defensive lines approaching Seoul. This 
order is dated June 18, 1950, precisely a 
week before the North Korean invasion 
began. The second document is Opera- 
tion Order No. 1, signed by the Com- 
mander and Chief of Staff of the North 
Korean Infantry Division. Besides the 
necessary military and geographical 
detail, the order, which is dated “ 1400 
hours, June 22, 1950,” states: 


1. The Ist Infantry Regiment of the 
enemy’s 7th Infantry Division is standing 
on the defensive against our attack. 

2. The most important objective of 
our division in the frontal attack is to 
penetrate the enemy’s defensive line . . . 
and... advance to the Uijongbu-Seoul 
area. The plan calls for completion of 
preparations by June 23, 1950. 

3. On our right wing the Ist Infantry 
Division will stand to the attack. ... 


4. The main attack will be directed ~ 


towards the wide road on the left 
flank. ... 

5. The 18th Infantry Regiment... 
will break through the enemy’s defensive 
line [as detailed]. . . 

6. The 16th Infantry Regiment... 
will break through the enemy’s defensive 
line [as detailed] . . . 


9. ... The preparation for bombard- 
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ment calls for completion by 2400 hours 
June 23, 1950... . 


These documents were not available 
to the United Nations Commission at 
the time. But all the other evidence 
was concordant and so strong that the 
Commission, in its report on the period 
December 15, 1949, to September 4, 
1950, did not hesitate to state its find- 
ings as follows: 


13. The events now taking place in 
Korea did not break out on 25 June as 
the result of a provocative attack by the 
troops of the Republic of Korea, much 
less as the result of the launching of an 
invasion force across the parallel by the 
Republic of Korea, as has been alleged. 


16. ...the Commission is unani- 
mously of the opinion that no offensive 
could possibly have been launched 
across the parallel by the Republic of 
Korea on 25 June 1950. 

17. The invasion launched by the 
North Korean forces on 25 June cannot 
have been the result of.a decision taken 
suddenly in order to repel a mere border 
attack or in retaliation for such an 
attack. Such an invasion, involving 
amphibious landings and the use of 
considerable numbers of troops care- 
fully trained for aggressive action and, 
in relation to the area, of great quantities 
of weapons and other war material, pre- 
supposes a _ long-premeditated, well- 
prepared and well-timed plan of aggres- 
sion. The subsequent steady advance of 
the North Korean forces supplies further 
evidence, if further evidence is needed, 
of the extensive nature of the planning 
and preparation for the aggression. 

18. It is the considered opinion of the 
Commission that this planning and 
preparation were deliberate, and an 
essential part of the policy of the North 
Korean authorities. The objective of 
this policy was to secure by force what 
could not be gained by any other means. 
In furtherance of this policy the North 
Korean authorities, on 25 June 1950, 


initiated a war of aggression, without 
provocation and without warning. 
The Chairman of the United Nations 
Commission which presented this report 
was a representative of India. The 
rapporteur was a representative of 
Australia. The other signatories were 
representative of China, El Salvador, 
France, the Philippines, and Turkey. - 

Military operations in Korea fall 
into five main phases. The accom- 
panying maps illustrate the sequence of 
events. For the defenders the begin- 
ning was a phase of retreat and near- 
disaster. Seoul, the South Korean 
capital, fell on June 30. The first 
American battalion was in action by 
July 4; but the first considerable 
American reinforcements did not arrive 
until mid-July, when the North Koreans 
were well south of Seoul. During 
August the American build-up con- 
tinued; and on August 29 two British 
battalions from Hong-kong—the first 
ground contingent to join United States 
troops.in Korea—arrived at Pusan. By 
this time the United Nations forces had 
been pushed back to a small bridgehead 
in the extreme south. At the end of 
August the North Koreans launched 
their last and heaviest offensive, throw- 
ing in their reserves of men and mate- 
rials in an effort to drive the defenders 
into the sea; but they had outrun their 
strength, and their effort, the most 
crucial of the campaign, left them weak 
and overextended. 

The second phase began on Septem- 
ber 15, 1950, when a strong United 


Nations attack was launched in the - 


south, near Taegu, and American 
troops, covered by American and 
British warships, landed far in the 
North Korean rear at Inchon, 20 miles 
from Seoul, and points nearby. By 
September 20 American troops Were in 
the outskirts of Seoul; between Sep- 
tember 20 and 25 North Korean 
resistance in the south collapsed; and 
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on September 29 the United Nations 
command called a halt for regrouping. 
Though certain areas had still to be 
cleared, practically all Korea south of 
the 38th parallel was by this time in 
United Nations hands. In October the 
advance northwards continued, and 
during early November it looked as 
though all North Korea up to the 
Manchurian border might be brought 
under United Nations control, and the 
country unified. 

But this was not to be; and in the 
third phase—the phase of Chinese 
intervention—the full bitterness of the 
struggle appeared. On a number of 
occasions since August Chinese anti- 
aircraft guns in Manchuria had fired on 
United Nations planes over North 
Korea; on September 30 Chou En-lai, 
the Premier and Foreign Méinister, 
publicly threatened {Chinese interven- 
tion; on October 16 Chinese Commun- 
ist troops crossed the Korean frontier; 
on November 4 a joint declaration by 
Chinese “‘ democratic” parties alleged 
that by advancing north of the 38th 
parallel the United States was “ di- 
rectly threatening the north-eastern 
border of China,” and that the Chinese 
people were “ volunteering” to resist 
American aggression and aid Korea; 
and on November 26—two days after 
General MacArthur had begun an 
offensive which, if successful, might 
have ended the campaign—the Chinese 
and North Koreans launched a counter- 
offensive in strength. The United 
Nations forces withdrew in heavy 
fighting; on January 3, 1951, Seoul was 
again evacuated; between January 22 
and 26 the Communist forces reached 
the limits of their advance, the United 
Nations forces withdrawing to a line 
running, in the west, approximately 
along the 37th parallel. 

The fourth phase was a period of 
moderate manceuvre and of offensive 
action with limited objectives on both 
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sides. Details are no longer of interest. 
This phase ended in May 1951 with the 
Chinese and North Koreans driven 
back in most areas north of the 38th 
parallel and the line of contact nowhere 
far from it. The fifth phase—which 
began somewhat before the full armis- 
tice delegations met for the first time 
on July 10, 1951, and has continued 
until today—has been a phase of stale- 
mate, with the United Nations even 
relaxing the pressure of their ground 
forces after November in the hope of 
reaching a cease-fire agreement, and 
activity on both sides limited to strong 
patrolling, occasional minor attacks for 
hill positions, defensive operations, 
small counter-attacks, and artillery fire. 
At sea and in the air, however, activity 
has continued; the largest air opera- 
tions of the war took place at the end 
of June 1952 with heavy United Nations 
attacks on hydro-electric installations at 
Suiho, on the Yalu river, and elsewhere 
in North Korea, and a very large 
attack on military targets at and near 
Pyongyang, the North Korean capital, 
early in July. 

The human, material, and financial 
costs of Korea have been heavy. 
Towns and villages have been devas- 
tated and burnt, industrial installations 
and communications destroyed, and 
unnumbered civilians on both sides 
killed, wounded, and uprooted from 
their homes and occupations. Military 
casualties are estimated at nearly 
1,700,000. Battle casualties (killed, 
wounded, missing, and prisoners) exceed 
one and a quarter million. They com- 
prise: United States, 110,000; other 
United Nations, 9,000; South Korea 
(including 105,000 said to be missing), 
302,000; North Korea, 592,000; Chinese, 
725,000. North Korean and Chinese 
non-battle casualties are estimated at 
375,000. 


To the Communists the cease-fire — 


negotiations have been as useful as an 


_armistice without conditions. 
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Enemy 
ground troops, from 500,000 or 
600,000 in June 1951, have been in- 
creased to between 900,000 and a 
million today. Enemy strength in 
armour and artillery has more than 
doubled; his tanks—nearly all Russian- 
built T34’s—are believed to number 
just over 500; his ammunition supplies 
are ample, and large dumps have been 
built up near the front. The enemy 
now has a belt of field fortifications 
twenty to thirty miles deep running 
across the peninsula. His air strength 
has increased from an estimated 1,000 
(400 to 500 of them jets) in June 1951 to 
about 2,000 based behind the Yalu or 
in the Shantung peninsula today. 

United Nations forces have also 
increased. They now include seven 
United States divisions in Korea, and 
two divisions and two _ regimental 
combat teams organized in a corps in 
reserve in Japan and the vicinity. The 
South Korean Army has grown in 
numbers and efficiency, and about ten. 
South Korean divisions are available. 
Other United Nations forces include a 
British Commonwealth division, a 
Turkish brigade, and other units from 
sixteen different nations. The United 
Nations air strength is not less than the 
enemy’s; United Nations naval forces 
command the local waters and are 
opposed only by coast-defence guns 
and mines. Militarily, there is a 
rough balance. Whoever attacks is 
certain to suffer badly. The result is 
therefore a military stalemate. 

But the local position in Korea is not, 
and never has been, the whole story. 
The Soviet-controlled North Korean 
government attacked in June 1950— 
undoubtedly on Moscow’s orders, 
though this cannot be proved, let alone 
documented—because sustained earlier 
efforts to overthrow the South Korean 
Republic and bring the entire peninsula 
under Communist domination had 
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failed. The long and ugly story of 
North Korean political pressure, sub- 
version, and deliberately fomented 
guerilla activities against its neighbour 
is ably told in the report of the United 
Nations Commission quoted above. 
The Communist attack of June 1950 
seemed to promise early and easy 
success because of the weakness of 
South Korea, because the United 
States had apparently written off Korea 
as unimportant in its world strategy, 
and because in 1950 the American 
armed forces were at, or near, their 
lowest post-war level. 

For world Communism the Korean 
peninsula belongs to the prime objec- 
tives of global strategy because it is the 
spring-board to Japan. With Korea in 
Communist hands the Japanese islands 
can be enveloped from both north and 
south. Japan is an essential objective 
of Soviet world strategy because it is the 
only focus of industry and population 
strength in East Asia still outside 
Communist control, because a Com- 
munist-dominated Japan would make 
untenable Formosa and American bases 
on Okinawa and the Philippines, and 
because the destruction of American 
control over the island-chain fringing 
East and South-east Asia would push 
the American strategic frontiers far 
eastwards in the Pacific. Korea is thus 
the key to a crucial transformation of 
global power; success there would 
promise world Communism a victory 
comparable to Pearl Harbour—and 
perhaps more lasting. 

Korea is also a key factor in the 
global disposition of military forces. 
In East Asia it ties down large Chinese 
forces which would otherwise be avail- 
able for use elsewhere. But for Korea 
the Chinese might by now have occupied 
Formosa, and would perhaps—though 
here other restraining considerations 
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operate—have overrun Indo-China. 
The Korean war has compelled - the 
United States to disperse its forces, 
and has drawn off military aid from 
Europe, which is the vital ultimate 
theatre. At least partly because of 
Korea, the Middle East is still a military 
vacuum. On the credit side Korea has 
achieved one great good—it has roused 
the West to a rearmament effort that 
might otherwise not have been made 
until too late. 

War, said Clausewitz, is policy con- 
tinued by other means. One of the 
strengths of Communism is its con- 
stancy in remembering and acting on 
this principle. Conversely, other means 
than fighting may win wars—which is 
among the reasons for the fantastic 
Communist procrastination and chicane 
in the past year of truce negotiations, 
for the monstrous germ warfare propa- 
ganda, and for the Communist organ- 
ization in the prisoner-of-war com- 
pounds at Koje of disorders that 
could serve their negotiating and other 
purposes. That Moscow means to 
have Korea is certain. This is proved 
by the history of the peninsula since 
1945, as well as by the failure of the 
diplomatic efforts to achieve a settle- 
ment—efforts practically all initiated 
by the West, and all frustrated by the 
Communists—which have gone on 
throughout the whole course of the 
Korean war. If it is true that Moscow 
and Peking really do want an armistice 
now in Korea, this can only be because 
they consider that the advantages to 
them—which are many and important 
—outweigh the disadvantages. But if 
fighting does stop in Korea, world 
Communism will not therefore cease 
its long-term aggression against the 
West. It will merely continue the 
struggle by other means. 

JULES MENKEN. 


HOW EISENHOWER WON 


THE NOMINATION 


By DENYS SMITH. 


T every party Convention there 
As== a moment when there is a 
feeling in the air that one candi- 

date is going to win. Usually there is no 
particular event which creates this feel- 
ing, there is no logic or reason about it, 
no cause which can be detected or des- 
cribed. It is as though a pole, balancing 
perpendicularly, was suddenly seen to be 
leaning slightly in one direction. Once 
that happens there is no doubt about 
the way the pole will fall. At this year’s 
Republican Convention, however, it 
was possible to put one’s finger on the 
event which marked the change in the 
Convention atmosphere. Despite ail 
the brave talk that the era of the smoke- 
filled room was over, and suggestions 
that, thanks to television, the symbol of 
party Conventions would now better 
be a gold-fish bowl, it could be said with 
truth that Taft lost the nomination at 
a meeting in a little smoke-filled room 
behind a large portrait of Lincoln 
which served as a backdrop to the 
Convention platform less than an hour 
after the Convention had started. The 
Taft and Eisenhower managers were 
arguing there about a change in the 
rules. The old rule was that when 
there were rival delegations from any 
State the delegation provisionally 
seated could not vote on its own case 
if its right was challenged on the Con- 
vention floor, but could vote on all 
other delegate contests. The Eisen- 
hower forces intended to challenge the 
credentials of three Taft delegations. 
They proposed the rules should be 
changed to deprive any contested dele- 
gation of the right to vote on anything 
till its status was determined. The 
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Taft managers began by arguing that 
it was unfair to change the rules after 
the game had started; then they pro- 
posed a compromise in the interests 
of party unity. But the Eisenhower 
managers were adamant. The risk of 
party bitterness which might ruin 
Republican chances at the election was 
one they preferred to take to the risk 
of compromising and losing the nomin- 
ation. The meeting broke up without 
any compromise. 

A short while later Taft had suffered 


his first defeat. The change in the rules - 


was adopted 658 to 548. Included in 
the 658 majority were some 80 Warren 
votes, 25 Stassen votes and perhaps a 
score or, more Taft votes. The Taft 
forces had allowed the first Convention 
test to be on the most unfavourable 
terrain. The composite nature of ‘the 
anti-Taft vote was of little importance, 
for delegates did not examine the nature 
of the majority. All they saw was that 
there was an anti-Taft majority and 
this had a devastating moral effect. 
Only one Taft adviser, shrewd old 
Tom Coleman of Wisconsin, saw the 
danger and advised that the Eisenhower 
challenge should not be accepted: but 
he was over-ruled by other members of 
the Taft general staff. They had been 
heavy-footed and slow-witted before, but 
this was the blunder to end all blunders. 
Since this vote was the Convention’s 
grand climacteric, the events leading up 
to it are worth examining. 

When the pre-Convention campaign 
started the Taft people concentrated 
on the’ Republican National Com- 
mittee. This is the body which each 
Convention elects to conduct party 
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affairs till another Convention meets 
four years later. At the last Republican 
Convention Dewey defeated Taft and 
the National Committee was elected 
by a Convention in which Taft had a 
minority. But the National Committee 
is composed of professional politicians 
who instinctively prefer one of their 
own kind to an outsider. Taft’s cousin 
and campaign manager, David Ingalls, 
toured the country in his private plane 
and without much difficulty built up a 
Taft majority in this important party 
organ. Conventions do not usually 
reverse the findings of the party’s 
National Committee, so this was re- 
garded as an important Taft victory. 
In practice it would mean that the 
National Committee would approve a 
list of Convention officials and speakers 
preferred by Taft, and where there were 
delegation contests would be likely to 
favour pro-Taft delegations. 

Two weeks before the Convention 
Eisenhower’s nomination seemed most 
unlikely. As the Eisenhower managers 
now acknowledge: “‘ We did not have 
the votes.” Eisenhower’s return from 
Europe had failed to start any stam- 
pede in his favour. He was disappoint- 
ing one group of Republicans by pulling 
his punches when discussing the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy and another 
group by adopting a cautious and 
orthodox view on domestic matters. 
Something drastic had to be done. At 
this point the Dewey professionals 
moved in and took charge. They saw 
that it was not much use attacking 
Taft’s views. 
foreign policy into line with that of 
Eisenhower and his domestic views 
were judged by many to be more 
liberal. The “‘ Taft can’t win” charge 
looked more promising, but it had its 
dangers. After all Dewey had not won 
either. The fight between rival delega- 
tions in several Southern States seemed 
the best issue and the whole Eisenhower 


He had brought his“ 
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strategy was built around it. There were 
some States, such as Mississippi and 
Florida, in which the Taft delegations 
had too good a case to be undermined: 
but in three States, Texas, Louisiana 
and Georgia, there had been enough 
sharp practice on the part of the local 
Taft forces to form the basis for a 
cleverly planned campaign to take 
fifty-two delegates away from Taft and 
give them to Eisenhower. 

Disputes between rival delegations 
are, as already noted, settled first by 
the National Committee which com- 
piles a provisional roll of the Conven- 
tion. Then the Convention itself elects 
a Credentials Committee which decides 
whether those provisionally seated shall 
be permanently seated. In both these 
smaller bodies legal technicalities might 
carry some weight, but there was a 
final appeal to the Convention itself 
which would be swayed by emotion 
rather than logic. So careful plans 
were made by the Dewey professionals 
to create the right emotion. They 
engaged in a species of psychological 
warfare which Eisenhower with his 
military background well understood 
and to which he lent his co-operation. 

The public could not be expected to 
understand the confused and compli- 
cated legal arguments, but they could 
understand the word “steal” which 
the Dewey professionals applied to the 
actions of the Taft supporters. The 
Taft camp made their first blunder by 
barring television from the National 
Committee hearings. There is much 
to be said on practical grounds against 
conducting discussions under the hot 
glare of kleig lights amid the noise of 
the cameras and their operators. 
Journalists were admitted, so that the 
hearings were public in the sense that 
the word “ public” had been used in the 
past. But the television men cried 
discrimination. Eisenhower had found 
an ally. When the charge was made: 


“The Taft people are trying to rig the 
Convention. ‘They are operating in 
secret. They are afraid to let the public 
see what is happening ’”—the television 
networks spread the news. The public, 
who probably would have been bored 
stiff if they had twisted their television 
dial and seen two local politicians 
arguing, instead of baseball or vaude- 
ville, were thus persuaded that the Taft 
people must have done something so 
unsavoury that they had to hide it. 

But something also had to be done 
to offset the direct influence of the 
National Committee. Delegates were 
for the most part minor party officials 
who looked to the National Committee- 
man of their particular state for guid- 
ance. There was one group who could 
be more influential than the National 
Committee and that was the collective 
body of Republican Governors. By a 
fortuitous circumstance the Governors’ 
Conference, which all twenty-five 
Republican Governors would attend, 
met at Houston, Texas, the same day 
that the National Committee began hear- 
ings on the delegate contests. Herbert 
Brownell, Dewey’s 1948 campaign 
manager, evolved a shrewd plan. The 
Eisenhower Governors (Dewey of New 
York, Driscoll of New Jersey, Arn of 
Kansas, Langlie of Washington and 
Adams of New Hampshire) were each 
assigned the task of approaching two or 
three fellow Governors closest to them 
personally or regionally. They were to 
win their support for the rules change 
placed before the Convention at its 
first session. They were helped in their 
task by the fact that Houston was a 
strong Eisenhower centre and the 
Governors’ local hosts were bitter at the 
way in which the Texas local Republican 
Convention had been .conducted. 
Twenty-three of them backed the rules 
change proposed by Brownell and the 
remaining two joined later. To meet 


the Taft argument that frivolous con- 
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tests might be started to prevent 
provisionally seated delegations from 
voting, it was agreed that if contested 
delegates were seated by a two-thirds 
vote of the National Committee they 
could vote even before their final status 
had been determined by the Conven- 
tion. Ever mindful of the importance 
of a name, the Eisenhower backers 
dubbed this rules change the “ fair- 
play ” amendment. In another psycho- 
logical warfare move they made cer- 
tain that Taft would gain no advantage 
from having pro-Taft Convention offi- 
cials. They launched a vigorous press 
and television campaign, declaring that 
these officials were bound to be unfair 
and make rulings favourable to Taft. 
Naturally the officials in question 
protested vigorously that they would 
deal impartially with everybody. By 
the time the Convention opened they 
were so scared of being accused of 
unfair bias that they were accepting 
Eisenhower proposals in a way no 
Eisenhower supporter would have dared 
do had he occupied their place. 

Thus the scene was set during the 
week-end before the Convention to 
bring about Taft’s defeat. The Taft 
forces made no counter-moves, dis- 
played no flexibility. They walked 
right into the trap. The Taft forces 
had a fixed pattern for victory and 
seemed unable to deviate from it. It 
was first to collect as many pledged 
delegates as possible so that on the first 
ballot for a Presidential candidate Taft 
would be ahead of Eisenhower. In the 
interval between the start of the Con- 
vention and the balloting for a Presi- 
dential candidate a series of speeches 
favourable to Taft would have put 
uncertain delegates in the right frame 
of mind to conclude that Taft’s early 
lead could not be overcome, so that 
they had better get the credit for being 
among the first to join the winner. But 
the rules vote in the very first session 
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completely upset this Taft plan. The 
‘keynote ” speech of MacArthur that 
same evening and the speeches which 
followed on_ successive days had 
all the steam and purpose taken out 
of them. No keynote speech could 
counteract those keynote figures—658 
to 548. 

After the change in the rules had been 
voted the Eisenhower men prepared 
for the next test—the Convention vote 
on rival delegations. They concen- 
trated their most vigorous efforts on a 
few key men who controlled large 
blocks of uncommitted delegates, such 
as Governor Fine of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Summerfield of Michigan (later to 
be named party Chairman) and Gover- 
nor McKeldin of Maryland, who gave 
up his idea of being a “ favourite son” 
candidate to fulfil the more desirable 
role of making the Eisenhower nomin- 
ating speech. There are many ways of 
tempting uncertain delegates and the 
Dewey professionals are adept at hold- 
ing out hopes without making binding 
promises. When the choice of Senator 
Nixon was announced as Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate there were at least 
three Republican leaders who had 
understood that their support of Eisen- 
hower would entitle them to the posi- 
tion. The pro-Eisenhower Governors 
used all the pressure which the man 
who controls State patronage and pre- 
ferment can use on the politically 
ambitious. A stream of telegrams 
descended upon wavering delegates. 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany said that the volume was far 
greater than that which was directed 
to delegates in Philadelphia in 1940 to 
secure the nomination of Wendell 
Willkie. These various methods bore 
fruit. 

The vote on the Georgia delegation 
seated the pro-Eisenhower group (with 
no contested delegates voting) 607 to 
531. The Taft total was less than the 


548 he had secured on the rules ques- 
tion. A candidate who loses votes on 
successful roll-calls is himself lost. 
Taft’s chances of nomination were 
over, but if he had held his delegate 
strength together he could still have 
checked Eisenhower’s nomination. 
However, the Eisenhower bandwaggon 
had begun to pick up speed. Men who 
are well to the right of Taft on domestic 
matters, and far more isolationist than 
he is, began to desert to the Eisenhower 
camp. When the balloting for Presi- 
dential candidate took place Taft’s 
total had sunk once again. He now had 
500 votes to Eisenhower’s 595. (If the 
52 delegates won for Eisenhower by 


* the “‘ Brownell blitz’ had been taken 
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away from the Eisenhower total and 
added to the Taft total the latter would 
have been in the lead, 552 to 543.) 
Warren had 81 votes (he was only 
expected to have 76), Stassen 20 and 
MacArthur 10. Eisenhower was only 
9 votes short of the necessary 604 
majority. Before the Chairman could 
announce the totals Harold Stassen 
released the Minnesota delegates who 
had voted for him and changed the 
Minnesota vote to 28 for Eisenhower. 
Thus Stassen had the honour of being 
the man who clinched Eisenhower’s 
victory. Governor Fine of Penn- 
sylvania, with 17 more delegates to 
offer to Eisenhower, tried to forestall 
him. He bobbed up and down in his 
seat shouting frantically for recogni- 
tion. But the Chairman, Congressman 
Joseph Martin, looked over his head 
to Minnesota. There was a little 
personal drama behind this episode. 
The evening before Fine had caused 
Martin’s speech to be interrupted by 
ostentatiously going over to confer with 
Governor Dewey. The spectacle of the 
two Governors chatting arm in arm 
told the Convention that Fine was 
definitely with Dewey in the Eisenhower 
camp. Eisenhower supporters there- 
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upon staged a demonstration which 
prevented Martin from continuing for 
several minutes. It was a breach of 
good manners which earned Fine a 
little immediate limelight at the cost of 
a great deal later. Other States changed 
their votes in rapid succession, but 280 
Taft supporters refused to change. 
The revised first ballot gave Eisenhower 
845, Taft 280, Warren 77, and Mac- 
Arthur 4. 

Another personal incident paved the 
way for Senator Nixon’s nomination 
as Vice-President. The obvious move 
would have been to heal the party 
breach and make sure that the Taft 
followers did not stay home on election 
day by picking a Vice-president from 
the Taft camp. The ideal candidate 
would have been Senator Dirksen of 
Illinois, a leading Taft manager. But 
in arguing against seating the pro- 
Eisenhower Georgia delegation Dirksen 
angered Dewey by appealing to New 
York delegates not to follow the man 
who had twice led the party to defeat. 
When he spoke the following day to 
nominate Taft, Dewey pointedly rose 
and left the Convention Hall. Dewey’s 
opposition prevented the choice of 
Dirksen and no other Taft follower had 
the same qualifications or indeed 
would have felt happy about displacing 
Dirksen. The Eisenhower camp, in 
consultation with the Taft managers, 
then turned to neutral California. Both 
Governor Warren and Senator Know- 
land declined the offer, which left 
Senator Nixon. The delegates were 
informed that. the mantle would fall 
upon him and made to understand 
that people who made other nomina- 
tions would not be popular. 

The chief cause of bitterness in the 
Taft camp was not that they had been 
beaten but that they had been out- 
manceuvred, particularly on the propa- 
ganda front. While they were accused 
of steam-roller tactics, these tactics, in 
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their view, were actually applied by the 
Eisenhower managers. The Eisen- 
hower managers had mercilessly used 
the patronage whip to keep delegates 
in line, had made promises to indivi- 
duals which could not possibly all be 
kept, had misrepresented and dis- 
torted Taft’s position and, waving aloft 
the banner of “clean politics”, had 
played a rough and dirty game. General 


Wedemeyer, Chairman of the Citizens, 


for Taft Committee, complained 
bitterly of the pressure exerted by 
Dewey and other Republican Gover- 
nors on their delegates. He advocated 
a change in Convention rules prevent- 
ing any man who held State office from 
being a delegate, “‘ so that those selected 
as delegates are not beholden to any 
man or group of individuals other than 
those who elect them.” The profes- 
sionals in the Taft camp took the 
defeat more philosophically than the 
amateurs of whom General Wedemeyer 
was the outstanding example. Taft’s 
volunteer girl secretaries broke down 
and cried openly. When Eisenhower 
made the sportsmanlike gesture of 
walking to Taft’s headquarters to pay 
his respects to “a great American” 
there were boos from the voiunteer 
ranks. which the professionals had to 
quieten. 

If the Republicans show as much 
energy in the elections fighting the 
Democrats as they showed at their 
Convention fighting each other they 
should have a good chance next 
November. But unity is essential. 
Eisenhower’s election depends more 
upon Taft his opponent than on Dewey 
the king-maker. It may be true that 
the Republicans cannot win unless they 
attract independent and former Demo- 
cratic voters. But equally they cannot 
win if a substantial section of the party 
sulks in its tent. 

Denys SMITH. 


THE INTELLECTUALS 
AND THE B.B.C. 


By A. L. 


SUPPOSE every age has its mal-de- 
| se and I do not think that there 

is much doubt about what ours is. 
It is something to do with the intellec- 
tual life of our time, which has gone all 
wrong, got out of touch with the main 
currents of the country’s life and so 
naturally can neither understand nor 
clarify, nor direct nor even help them; 
which lives a life to itself uprooted, 
soured and brittle, incessantly niggling, 
critical and denigratory, of itself in- 
capable of anything much that is con- 
structive or creative. I often think as I 
contemplate the sickening spectacle, 
“the fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” 

Indeed the symptoms that one sees 
on all sides in so much of contemporary 
intellectual life bear all the marks of a 
deep-seated neurosis. Nor are they 
confined to this country: one sees them 
in lesser or greater degree, in America 
or in France—to take only the leading 
countries upon which civilization de- 
pends. And the thing has its socio- 
logical explanation: it is in part the 
consequence of the breakdown of the 
old social order of the nineteenth 
century, with its hierarchical structure 
and its governing classes capable of 
giving a lead-throughout the various 
activities of the community’s life, cul- 
tural as well as political and economic. 
The separation off of an “ intelligent- 
sia ’—note that the word is of Russian 
origin—is one of the first symptoms of 
the break-up of the social order; and 
we have been able to see in Russia 
itself, then in Germany, Italy and 
Spain, and now in France, something 
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of what it portends for the society in 
disintegration, paralysis or chaos, the 
subversion of civilized standards in one 
way or another. 

It is a large subject: it is bound up 
with the gravest issues of our time, the 
dilemmas of modern civilization con- 
fronting East as well as West, and which 
enter into the conflict between East and 
West. I cannot do justice to the theme 
here; I can only point to some of the 
ways in which the intellectual life of 
this country is affected and consider 
how it affects the B.B.C. 

We all recognize at once, on a 
comparatively superficial plane, the 
endlessly carping, dissatisfied, malevo- 
lent, malicious note in modern criticism; 
the supercilious note, the snootiness 
which is the characteristic smell of the 
intellectual. I need not give instances 
of it: it is written all over intellectual 
life, in the literary reviews and journals, 
in books and conversation, in university 
circles and the schools touched by them 
—and of course the Third Programme 
is inevitably affected, to some extent 
cannot avoid reflecting the atmosphere. 

Some professor with pretensions 
writes a book on Thackeray—to tell us 
that, whatever we may have thought, 
Thackeray is no good as a novelist. 
The Cambridge reviewer takes up his 
pen: he has been waiting for someone 
to show. him that Thackeray was any 
good as a novelist, but it just can’t be 
done: the Professor’s book proves it. 
Now Thackeray is not a favourite 
author of mine; but a novelist whose 
work was admired by, among others. 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot, Trollope—himself the author of 


Vanity Fair—hardly needs the appro- 
bation of a couple of third-rate academ- 
ics. I wonder they don’t appreciate 
the humour of the situation: how silly 
it is for these obscure third-raters to be 
so supercilious about a man of genius, 
a man of extraordinary literary gifts, 
whatever else we may think of him. 
And, besides, it is so bad for them: 
there is nothing worse for the third-rate 
than the attitude of nil admirari: by 
being afraid to admire anything they 
lose the opportunity to learn what little 
they might learn, or to enjoy what little 
they can enjoy. 

The plain fact is that there is far too 
much criticism—extending like a fun- 
goid growth over all the arts, especially 
literature. Henry James had the night- 
mare vision that one day the whole of 
literature would be absorbed into and 
eaten up by literary criticism. I wonder 
these people haven’t the sense—it does 
not demand much subtlety—to see how 
difficult it is psychologically for any 
creativeness to go ahead in such an 
atmosphere or in such conditions. 
Artistic creativeness is so subtle and 
delicate a matter that too much con- 
sciousness about it even—let alone 
constant, corrosive exposure of the 
roots to see how they are getting on— 
is fundamentally inimical to it. What 
any creative artist needs is first of all 
encouragement, and the kind of critic- 
ism that comes from understanding and 
perception. But understanding and 
perception are the last things the 
contemporary intellectual aims at: he 
must abeve all show that he is superior 
to the author, reveal his own cleverness. 
Trying to understand and then to 
interpret a man of genius is beneath 
the attention of the third-rate critic of 
to-day: his criticism is an end in itself. 
Indeed, I well remember such a critic 
saying that he would far rather read 
so-and-so on Scott, than he would read 
the novels of Sir Walter. 


-even their own affairs. 
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That attitude is a complete inversion. 

The true function of the critic is a more 
humble, but in fact a more difficult, one: 
first, to understand and, having under- 
stood, to interpret. For though there 
is an immense, throttling undergrowth 
of criticism of every kind—very much 
encouraged by the B.B.C., particularly 
the Third Programme—there are in 
truth very few good critics. Any fool 
thinks he can criticize anything—but 
he should not be encouraged. I am 
often impelled to amend the old saying 
to: “Those who can do, do; ‘those 
who can’t, criticize.” Those who can 
really do the job—whether it is writing 
a book or composing a symphony, 
running a great corporation or leading 
a party—know how difficult it is, and 
do not need to be told by those who 
don’t know how to run anything, not 
But our own 
age has seen the silliest development of 
all in the elevation of the Critic as such, 
the Critic pur sang, of no special apti- 
tude or profession or discipline: he is 
just there to criticize whatever it may be, 
and that is his sole raison d’étre. No 
wonder people are beginning to revolt 
at last. I notice that Benjamin Britten, 
a creative artist of indubitable genius, 
has just come out with: “‘ There should 
be no regular critics. To go through 
life living off other people’s work has 
too degrading an effect.” This is what 
I have been thinking for years. 
_ The B.B.C., then, does not want to 
encourage this sort of thing by sessions 
of critics to criticize the critics: a real 
reduction to the absurd. 

The whole thing goes deeper than the 
arts. Take a more important, and 
more dangerous, aspect: the long- 
standing criticism by the intellectuals, 
particularly the Left intellectuals, of the 
institutions of the country, of the 
British Empire; of the monarchy, 


educational system, public schools, 
political leadership; the country’s ac- 
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tions or policy or historical record; or 
whatever it may be. 

The leading late-Victorian and Ed- 
wardian writers made their names (and 
their fortunes)—Shaw, Wells and 
Russell—by constantly criticizing and 
attacking the institutions and achieve- 
ments of their country. (I do not deny 
that some portion of their work may 
have been salutary.) The attitude of 
Bloomsbury was not much better: no 
real understanding of society or of men 
in society, just an endless rationalist 
superciliousness towards everything and 
everybody. They were, however, dis- 
tinguished writers and had a positive, 
as well as negative, contribution to 
make. Not so the next generation of 
their epigoni, very much lesser figures, 
with nothing to say—who are yet so 
entrenched in literary life, and edit or 
direct so many of the reviews and give 
them their own unsatisfactory character 
and colouring. 

The result of all this at home and, 
still more, abroad in the world is of the 
first importance. Not only does our 
case go by default owing to the defec- 
tion of our intellectuals and their in- 
capability of giving any positive lead, 
but wherever in the outside world one 
hears attacks on our record—particu- 
larly in America—the ammunition has 
usually been provided here at home by 
our own intellectuals. One would not 
mind if they were even justified. But 
usually they are not. And when one 
compares other peoples’ historical 
record and behaviour with that of the 
English people, one sees how mean 
and unfair, how unjust and untruthful, 
these aspersions are. 

And yet this constant misrepresenta- 
tion has had enormously important 
and damaging effects. Take, for ex- 
ample, the American attitude towards 
the British Empire. It is now becoming 
clearer how much of the British 
Empire Roosevelt was prepared to give 
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up for the beaux yeux of the Russians— 
without any sense of the strategic loss 
to the free world. Americans would 
always cheer any rubbish fetailed to 
them against “ British Imperialism ” 
by Harold Laski or Bertrand Russell. 
They now have reason to regret the 
weakening of the Empire and that there 
isn’t a little more of it in the world. As 
even John Stuart Mill allowed, it meant 
that there was so much of the world 
within which there was some internal 
security and peace. George Orwell 
might have thought of that before 
attacking British rule in Burma: he 
later came to realize that there were far 
worse things in the world. The same is 
true of the Indian Empire: one of the 
greatest achievements in human history 
—such a record of beneficent rule with 
the minimum exertion of force by a few 
handfuls of chosen men who dedicated 
their life’s-work, and their lives, to 
India. 

How does all this affect the B.B.C.? 
And what to do about it? I don’t want 
to err under my own strictures and be 
regarded as one of the captious intel- 
lectuals who can see no good in any- 
thing. So far as I can see, I should say 
that 75 per cent. of the B.B.C.’s work 
was thoroughly good and admirable— 
an institution of which we have reason 
to be proud (like English education, 
and a good many other things), as 
against any other country in the world. 


. Lam not at all a dissatisfied critic of the 
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B.B.C.; quite the contrary, I am 
essentially an admirer of a remarkable 
achievement. So that I hope that the 
suggestions, rather than criticisms, I 
have to make will be seen against that 
background; for they relate to the 
remaining 25 or 20 per cent. of its 
activity. 

It will be obvious that it is where the 
B.B.C. most reflects the mentality of 
the intellectuals that it is least satisfac- 
tory. Naturally it is where it most 
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relies on them—chiefly in the Third 
Programme, though not only there— 
that one finds the same traits and de- 
plorable characteristics. Look, for 
evidence, - at just one issue of The 
Listener, that of February 14. There is 
a Third Programme talk by a Mr. 
Furneaux Jordan on the First Centenary 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy: the 
usual superciliousness in tone, a good 
deal of jejune Marxist generalization 
about history by someone who does not 
know much history—“ the squalor and 
vulgarity of the Victorian world ” (this 
of the Victorian Age crowded with 
creative achievement); the usual Marx- 
ist cliché—“ in a frantic effort to exist 
in an age where, dialectically, it had no 
right to exist, the Royal Academy,” 
etc. And then we get this gem about 
the Reynolds and Gainsborough room: 
“* those full-length state portraits which, 
in their pompous way, look so grand 
in that big Gallery HI that we are almost 
fooled into thinking that those men and 
women—who were mostly avaricious 
and licentious snobs—must have been 
grand, too.” Those avaricious and 
licentious snobs included such people 
as Nelson and Sir John Moore, who 
laid down their lives for their country, 
the younger Pitt and Castlereagh, who 
wore themselves out quite young in 
their country’s service, Wellington who 
was a great servant of the State, made in 
a simple and heroic, if aristocratic, 
mould. ; 

I have not the remotest idea who 
Furneaux Jordan is, nor what his 
eminent contributions to the national 
life may be. I can only say that the 
rubbish he writes is quite typical. 

Turn back a page and you will find 
an angry correspondence initiated by 
Sir Ronald Storrs’s protest against the 
anonymous review the week before of 
Nevill Coghill’s modern version of 
““The Canterbury Tales.” And no 


wonder: for that review was an ex- 
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ample of personal spite under the cloak 
of anonymity. The same feline touch 
is, however, frequently recognisable 
among the anonymous reviews of The 
Listener. 

It leads me to state what is not only 
my Own conviction, but that of many 
people. There is no case, whatever, 
for the anonymous reviewing of The 
Listener. In the case of The Times or 
The Times Literary Supplement, those 
papers have achieved a certain collective 
personality which imposes a kind of 
impersonality, or at any rate a responsi- 
bility, on the reviewer. In the literary 
editing of The Listener, there is nothing 
of this: no review columns have a more 
personal edge on them. A year or two 
ago I had to come to the rescue of a 
most distinguished poet, Roy Campbell 
—whom I didn’t know—who was 
shockingly treated by one of the coterie 
in The Listener. Sir Desmond Mac- 
Carthy was similarly moved to protest. 
But it is always happening. What one 
wants is a different spirit in the literary 
reviewing of The Listener, and the end- 
ing of the disingenuous farce of its 
anonymity. 

It is wherever one comes across the 
influence of the intellectuals in the 
B.B.C. that one is liable to come across 
something silly. So that I am bound to 
say that I sometimes doubt the wisdom 
of having a separate Third programme. 
I know that there must be something to 
be said on both sides. Let us take the 
good side of the Third Programme: 
its music is, to my mind, beyond praise. 
But that makes it all the more a pity to 
draw away so much of the best music 
from the Home Programme, leaving 
Home listeners with a great deal of 
second-rate stuff. 

The Poetry side of the Third Pro- 
gramme suffers from the typical defect 
of being too much and too obviously 
run by a coterie and the standards of a 
coterie. It is far too narrow and 
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cliqueish in its sympathies. To take 
only one example: I have never heard 
mention of Martyn Skinner’s work, 
who after all wrote the finest long poem 
of the war in Letters to Malaya. But 
then it is in traditional form. It is none 
the worse for that. Some people think 
the B.B.C. has done as much to kill the 
appreciation of poetry among people in 
general, as it has to over-stimulate 
interest in that of a small circle among 
the few. And to listen to some of the 
talks on the subject!—by people whose 
accents alone should disqualify them 
as having no sensibility for the vowel- 
sounds of the language or for its native 
rhythms. 

One is grateful for such features as 
Nevill Coghill’s productions of “* The 
Canterbury Tales’ and “ Piers Plow- 
man”: each of them a revelation. And 
I would suggest more re-creations of the 
classics of English literature, following 
those remarkable models. For ex- 
ample, why not give us some of the 
prose masterpieces of the Elizabethans 
—Sidney’s Arcadia: it would not be 
easy to put across, but I am sure it 
could be done; or the tales of Nashe, 
Lodge, Greene, Deloney, Dekker; or 
Hakluyt’s’ wonderful Navigations? 
What resources we have to draw upon! 

We could do with very much less art- 
criticism. As an ordinary member of 
the public, I do not want to hear so 
much of the ex parte, or ex cathedra, 
views of mere critics. I want to know 
much more about the subject, about 
the painters, their lives and work. I 
would far rather have whole series of 
talks about the Italian painters, for 
example, by a real authority like Sir 
Kenneth Clark; and similarly in other 
fields. 

Much more important is the question 
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of broadcasting personalities; the whole 
thing in the end—as so often—is largely 
a question of choosing the right people. 
And here I cannot think that the B.B.C. 
has done its best, or made the right use 
of the material available. What was the 
point of building up such a vast reputa- 
tion for Joad and equating philosophy 
in the minds of the great British public 
with him? Why erect Bertrand Russell 
into such a prophet—a man who was so 
wrong about the War of 1914-18 and 
has always had such a hopeless judg- 
ment about public affairs? On foreign 
affairs—so important to us and so 
dangerous—we should depend on re- 
sponsibly-minded people, like Sir 
Charles Webster, Sir E. L. Woodward, 
Mr. G. F. Hudson: there are plenty to 
draw on. On economic affairs why not 
make much more use of sound and 
experienced men like Professor Lionel 
Robbins or Lord Brand, or economists 
with common sense like Professor 
Jewkes—instead of semi-Marxist in- 
tellectuals with no practical experience 
and no judgment? 

Those in charge of such an institution 
as the B.B.C. have a great responsibility 
in the dangerous conditions of con- 
temporary life. They have the oppor- 
tunity and the duty to encourage the 
more sensible tendencies in intellectual 
life. I don’t mind how broad-minded 
and liberal they are; the broader and 
the more liberal, the better. But they 
need above all to be both more repre- 
sentative and more responsible. Much 
as I admire the B.B.C.’s_ over-all 
achievement, I am sure they do not 
understand how dangerously sick the 
intellectual life of our time is, how much 
they could do to help to get it right, and 
how much depends on this. 

A. L. ROWSE. 
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should have known from a long 


| SHOULD have had more faith. I 
experience of Wimbledon that its 


proverbial weather would be assured. | 


But when Sunday, June 22, the day 
before the opening of the All-England 
Lawn Tennis Championships, I sat in- 
doors, while outside the rain streamed 
down, and looked at pictures of last 
year’s spectators with paper hats and 
handkerchiefs on their heads to guard 
against the burning sun, I thought to 
myself: “‘ This can’t happen this year.” 
But it did. On Monday the skies 
cleared, the sun came out, and all 
through that first week it got hotter and 
hotter, until the players literally wilted, 
and even some of the stout-hearted 
crowd collapsed. With the exception of 
the second Thursday, when it rained 
without ceasing all day, this was one 
of the hottest and sunniest meetings 
I can remember—and my memory goes 
back a long way. So the weather was 
excellent, the courts as usual immacu- 
late, and what of the players them- 
selves? 

It was an interesting Wimbledon 
for two reasons. First, that the 
Gentlemen’s Singles Championship 
was the subject of great speculation, 
while in the Ladies’ Singles the arrival 
of the American lawn tennis prodigy, 
the seventeen-year-old Miss Maureen 
Connolly, was an added attraction. As 
holder of the American championship, 
when she beat Miss Doris Hart in the 
final, we were all naturally anxious to 
see this marvel and find out for our- 
selves exactly how good she was. 

America had sent over a strong team 
including such well-known and respec- 
ted names as the reigning champion, 
R. Savitt, A. Larsen, V. Seixas, H. 


Flam, G. Mulloy, Budge Patty—a past 
champion—and young H. Richardson. 
Any of these players we felt could come 
through to the final. But Australia 
had produced an equally imposing 
team, headed by F. A. Sedgman, K. 
McGregor and M. G. Rose, all seeded 
players. And in addition, as if this 
were not enough, there were the two 
young seventeen-year-old Australians, 
L. A. Hoad and K. R. Rosewall. 
South Africa was represented by E. W. 
Sturgess, and then of course there was 
J. Drobny, who now plays for Egypt. 
Our own champions, A. J. Mottram 
and G. L. Paish, were not included 
among the “seeds.” But after Mot- 
tram’s great victory over Drobny last 
year there was a chance, if he could re- 
produce such a fine performance, that 
he might battle his way through to the 
semi-final at least. But after these two, 
there is a large and somewhat depress- 
ing gap in the ranks of British players. 
Two young ones, W. A. Knight and 
R. K. Wilson, have shown promise, 
but these, alas! found themselves in 
turn ranged against Drobny. Each fell 
before -him with precisely the same 
score in the opening rounds, 6-0, 6-1, 
6-3. As to Mottram and Paish, 
Mottram raised our hopes by beating 
C. Cucelli of Italy, an old opponent of 
his who had recently beaten him in the 
Davis Cup, in three straight sets in the 
third round. But then he came up 
against Sturgess whose deadly accuracy 
and steadiness proved too big an 
obstacle for him and he went out 
rather ignominiously 4-6, 3-6, 4-6. 
Paish, after beating another British 
player, D. M. Bull, ran into “ Herbie” 
Flam of the U.S.A., and although he 
ran him closely in two sets, had to 
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admit defeat. So Great Britain had no 
interest in the Gentlemen’s Singles after 
the third round, as J. A. T. Horn was 
easily beaten by Budge Patty. 

Savitt, the holder, opened the pro- 
ceedings on the Centre Court in the 
first match of the meeting against the 
Indian, N. Kumar. Savitt played a 
real champion’s game, hitting the ball 
very firmly and solidly on both wings, 
a mighty service and deadly overhead. 
Kumar could do little or nothing against 
such a display and could only collect 
three games in the course of the match. 
As a result of this we all felt that Savitt 
would take a lot of beating and his 
stock went up immensely. But we did 
have two exciting surprises on this first 
day. The young American “ Ham” 
Richardson, who caused such a sensa- 
tion last year by beating the then holder, 
Budge Patty, came into court to play F. 
Ampon, the diminutive Philippino. 
This was one of the most delightful 
matches imaginable. It was a duel 
between the bludgeon and the rapier. 
In the first set, Richardson, the wielder 
of the bludgeon, swept little Ampon 
right off the court by his immensely 
powerful game. Ampon, a beautifully 
neat, precise stroke player, could do 
nothing against him. But in the middle 
of the second set the rapier began to get 
in its deadly work. The bludgeon was 
splintered, mistakes crept in, and 
Ampon won that set 7-5. Thereafter 
he took complete charge of the match. 
Richardson’s game was reduced to 
impotency, all his heavy blows were 
riposted by neat darting volleys, until 
at the end he was literally played to a 
standstill and Ampon won comfortably. 
That was one “seed ”’ which fell by the 
wayside. And there was another to 
come: A. Larsen—striking a bad 
patch—was put out by T. Johansson of 
Sweden, only to be defeated later by 
another American, G. Golden. 

Meanwhile, Sedgman and Drobny, 
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the first and second seeds, went calmly 
on their way without much trouble. 
Savitt, the holder, was beaten by Mervyn 
Rose of Australia in the fifth round, and 
the semi-final saw Sedgman, Drobny, 
Rose and Flam still alive. Sedgman beat’ 
Rose, his fellow-countryman, after a 
rather disappointing match, but Drobny 
had a tremendous fight with Flam, 
dropping the two middle sets 0-6, 8-10, 
in the process. So we were left with the 
two top seeded players, Sedgman and 
Drobny, in the final. I think there were 
many people present who would have 
liked Drobny to win. He has been 
knocking at the door of the champion- 
ship for so long now, without actually 
being able to get through it, that. it 
would have been a great triumph if he 
had pulled it off this year. But Drobny 
is, to me at least, a mystery. There 
must be something psychologically at 
fault in his make-up. In match after 
match he has won the first set with 
superb tennis, only to lose his grip on 
the game afterwards. He knows, of 
course, only too well, that his back- 
hand is suspect, and is apt to break 
down under service pressure. But 
during this tournament his back-hand 
has stood up nobly, and he has made 
many a glorious winning shot on that 
wing. No, it is not that, it must be 
something mental, but what it is I am 
at a loss of fathom. It is enough to say 
that after winning the first set 6-4, this 
queer phenomenon reared its head, and 
Sedgman imposed his game and power 
of stroke upon him and won the next 
three sets 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. Sedgman 
played like the champion he is. Fora 
big man, and he is magnificently made, 
he is one of the quickest movers about 
the court I have ever seen, and he has 
got everything. A splendid, beautifully 
produced: service, deadly volley and 
severe overhead—there isn’t a flaw in his 
game. And, what is perhaps even more 
important, he is possessed of an un- 


troubled temperament; nothing seems 
to put him out or disturb the even tenor 
of his way. So Frank Sedgman is now 
the reigning champion, and a most 
worthy one to take his place among the 
great ones. He more than showed his 
worth by winning both the other events. 
He and McGregor justly proved their 
title of being the best doubles players 
in the world, and sailed through to the 
championship without undue trouble. 
Sedgman completed his personal tri- 
umph by winning the Mixed Doubles 
with Miss D. Hart, after a sparkling 
final against Morea of the Argentine 
and Mrs. Long of Australia. They 
dropped the first set, but then set about 
their task like real champions, speeded 
up their game and won the next two 
sets comfortably. 

So that leaves us with the Ladies’ 
events and Miss Maureen Connolly. I 
only wish I could write a glowing 
account of the British ladies, two of 
whom, Mrs. Walker-Smith and Mrs. 
Rinkel-Quertier, were among the seeded 
players and both of whom reached the 
fifth round. But it is, qlas! the same 
old story. They go on beating their 
fellow-countrywomen; they can beat 
the Frenchwomen at times: but when 
they come up against the Americans 
they seem to go to pieces. I saw an 
example of this in the Ladies’ Doubles. 
Miss Partridge and Mfrs. Rinkel- 
Quertier met Miss Fry and Miss Hart 
in the semi-finals. Admittedly Miss 
Fry and Miss Hart were the holders of 
the title, but they were both playing 
really badly. Our pair came on to the 
court with quite a good reputation ; 
this was the pair from which we were 
hoping, even expecting, great things. 
Seeing that the American pair were 
right off form, did they at once jump to 
it and take this unexpected gift? They 
did not, and I sat and watched that 
match with black despair in my heart. 
Their game was littered with double 
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faults, missed “ sitters,” tentative vol- 
leys and the wildest of ground shots. 
All the Americans had to do was to 
keep the ball in court and wait for 
mistakes, and they were seldom, if ever, 
disappointed, for mistakes came thick 
and fast. What is the reason for this? 
Is it some appalling kind of “‘ hoodoo ”’ 
that the Americans have over our 
players?—because I am perfectly certain 
that had Miss Partridge and Mrs. 
Rinkel-Quertier found any of our other 
pairs playing such poor tennis as the 
Americans were playing, they would 
have slaughtered them. 

In the Singles the score tells its own 


- story; Miss Brough beat Mrs. Rinkel- 


Quertier, 6-1, 9-7, and Miss Shirley 
Fry beat Mrs. Walker-Smith 6-3, 6-3; 
and so Great Britain’s interest ceased 
from that moment. We were left then 
with an All American semi-final, Miss 
Connolly, Miss Fry, Miss Brough and 
Mrs. Todd, who had beaten the holder, 
Miss Hart, in the preceding round after 
a long and grim struggle. If I dare 
suggest such a thing I venture to think 
that Miss Hart shows signs of being 
overplayed. At least that is the impres- 
sion she gives me. 

Our interest was, naturally, centred 
on Miss Connolly; the other players 
we knew well. Miss M. Connolly, 
making her first appearance at Wimble- 
don, had impressed all of us by several 
things. Her beautifully produced 
ground shots, especially her back-hand, 
her complete concentration on the job 
in hand, and above all her quite 
astonishing maturity of temperament. 
For me she conjured up visions of Mrs. 
Wills-Moody; some of her deep passing 
ground shots bear a strong resemblance 
to that great player’s methods. It is a 
big ordeal for a young girl of only 
seventeen to find herself on the Centre 
Court to play not only in the semi- 
finals but also the finals against such 
redoubtable performers as Miss Shirley 
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Fry and Miss Louise Brough. But for 
all the signs she gave outwardly it 
didn’t worry her in the least. She beat 
Miss Fry handsomely and went into 
the final against Miss Brough, three 
times holder of the Championship. In 
this final we saw really first-class tennis. 
The ball was hit cleanly and firmly and 
points were won by outright winners, 
not through mistakes. Miss Brough, 
by mixing her game, playing chopped 
shots to Miss Connolly’s forehand, 
led 5-4 in the opening set, but lost 
her service for 5 all. 
fatal mistake, and Miss Connolly 
went out 7-5. In the second set 
Miss Brough began to show signs 
of distress. Her service was worrying 
her, and she resorted to using her high- 
kicking one which she generally em- 
ploys for her second service. It was in 
the middle of this set that everyone 
could see Miss Connolly really begin to 
take charge. With the greatest confi- 
dence she advanced to 5—2 and 40 love. 
Three championship points—‘ This 
must surely be the end?” we thought. 
But no, summoning up some wonderful 
reserves of strength and nerve from 
goodness knows where, Miss Brough 
levelled the score at deuce and then 
snatched that game. To most seasoned 
players this sudden loss of victory 
would have been a most desperate dis- 
appointment, but Miss Connolly just 
shook her head and proceeded purpose- 
fully with the next game. Another 
match point was saved by Miss Brough, 
but finally the end came and Miss 
Connolly won 7-5, 6-3. And so a‘new 
Lady Champion reigns in the person of 
this astonishing young seventeen-year- 
old American girl. : 

And what about Wimbledon itself, 
apart from the players? The old charm 
remains, that unique atmosphere which 
is to be found nowhere else. The 
magic may be somewhat altered, but 
it is still as potent as ever. Some of 


This was her’ 
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the old-time spectators would have 
raised a discreet eyebrow at some of the 
modern garments to be seen nowadays, 
or rather, in a good many cases, the 
lack of garments. When the rain 
descended upon us on that Thursday 
and made play impossible, it did deliver 
us from those backless dresses and 
strapless tops which to my mind at 
least do not enhance the beauty or 
dignity of the wearers. We were 
rescued from seeing those underdone 
areas of raw flesh which may be quite 
permissible at the seaside, but which 
seem sadly out of place at a meeting 
such as the Wimbledon Champion- 
ships. 

We experienced one great loss this 
year. The familiar figure of our 
beloved Queen Mary was missing from 
her usual place in the Royal Box. She 
has become, over the years, so much a 
part of this championship meeting, has 
always shown such a marked interest 
in all that happens on the Centre Court, 
that to those of us who remember that 
vacant place in the Royal Box was a 
tragedy. However, the Lawn Tennis 
Association sent her a telegram to 
tell her how much she was missed by us 
all, and her gracious reply was read 
out over the microphone at the 
Umpire’s Chair on the Centre Court by 
Sir Louis Greig, and was received with 
sympathetic applause from the packed 
stands. The Duchess of Kent deputized 
for Queen Mary and presented the 
championship cups and salvers to the 
winners. She has already shown by her 
frequent visits to the Centre Court what 
an interest she takes in the game and her 
presence is eagerly awaited each year. 

But for the rest, the magic was still 
there, the magic which draws like a 
magnet all the great lawn tennis players 
from the far corners of the world, and 
which will continue to do so as long as 
the game of Lawn Tennis is played. 

F. H. GRISEWOooD. 


N July 14th, 1902, the great 
() Salisbury (grandfather of 

the present Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations) an- 
nounced that he had relinquished the 
Premiership—which he had held for 
longer than any of his predecessors 
except Walpole, the younger Pitt and 
Liverpool—in favour of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. The August Episodes of the 
Month naturally contained much praise 
for Lord. Salisbury, and the following 
passage may be selected for quotation : 


How thoroughly Lord Salisbury had 
penetrated the Prussian character, which 
is essentially that of the faux bonhomme, 
and how wisely he had acted in keeping 
clear of an alliance with that Power, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


must have been brought home to all of 
us by the events of the past winter. 
Only those who are so blind that they 
will not see can to-day keep up the 
fiction of a friendly Germany. In order 
to float a fleet that will be large enough 
to hold the command of the North Sea, 
we have seen not only journalistic 
Germany, professional Germany and 
pious Germany, but also official Ger- 
many engaged in a common movement 
of which Anglophobia was the main- 
spring. Whether it went further than 
its responsible promoters contemplated 
we are unable to say, but this much is 
clear—that immediately Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation was announced, tlie resources 
of intimidation were replaced by those 
of cajolery. It is vital to German 
interests to get a lien on Downing Street, 
as she will then be able to turn round 
upon other Powers and extort black- 
mail from them, the ultimate cost, of 
course, falling upon us. What is alarm- 
ing in the present situation from the 
British standpoint is that there is no one 
left in the Cabinet with any serious 
working knowledge of German policy or 
German methods; and we can see 
from Mr. Balfour’s ingenuous speech at 
Fulham how slight are the powers of 


resistance which English amateurs will 
be able to offer to the concentrated and 
disciplined efforts of the splendidly 
organized diplomatic machine erected 
by Prince Bismarck. Although Lord , 
Salisbury is no longer in the Govern- 
ment to act as a “’stumbling-block ” to 
an Anglo-German alliance, which in the 
long run would be almost more disas- ie 
trous to our interests than a defeat in il 
war, he cannot fail to remain a great c 
influence and a great safeguard. It will d 
be extremely difficult, as public opinion v 
has still a certain measure of influence, e 
for his successors to inveigle this country f 
into international enterprises which are 
diametrically opposed to the policy he . 
so long pursued. Y 
In the same Episode the Editor re- a 
affirmed his view that Joseph Chamber- C 
lain would have been better than b 
Arthur Balfour as the successor to Lord Ce 
Salisbury : fi 
b 
Outside a few political and social fe 
coteries men feel very strongly that the as 
Colonial Secretary [Chamberlain] was R 
not only marked out for the Premiership w 
by the signal and overshadowing services h; 
which he has rendered to the State, but : 
also, and this is more important, that - 
he is the pilot most likely to weather ki 
the storm which may burst upon us a 
during the next few years. It is impos- se 
sible to speak too highly of the self- Ww 
effacement, the loyalty and the chivalry th 
he has shown in consenting to stand wi 
aside . . . [His] conduct has been Ei 
morally magnificent, but with great si 
respect we must say it is not politics. 
Nor is it in accordance with national or st 
imperial interests. 
. be 
The cynic may say that moral mag- al 
nificence and successful politics are vi 
incompatible. But there are examples lo 
to disprove this view, although the case — 2 
of Joseph Chamberlain will always pl 
seem to support it. r 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AFTERMATH * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


as SHOULDN'T think of publish- 
[x a war book to-day. The 
public is sick of them.” It was a 
publisher who was speaking, in an 
interval between meetings at a recent 
conference, and there was no time to 
discuss his very forthright statement 
with him. Returning to the office I 
examined the pile of volumes sent in 
for review. Among them were at least 
a dozen dealing more or less directly 
with the second World War, and at 
the top, to my pleasure, I saw Rumour 
and Reflection by Bernard Berenson. 
Only a month ago I had been fascinated 
by the portrait of this famous American- 
cosmopolitan art critic painted so skil- 
fully by Mr. Behrman in his lively 
biography, Duveen. It took me only a 
few pages to realise that Mr. Berenson 
as a writer is in the very first class. 
Rumour and Reflection is one of the 
wisest and most fascinating journals I 
have read for years. It is an entirely 
civilized book, the essence of the wide 
knowledge and measured reflection of 
a long and varied life. In the very best 
sense, Mr. Berenson is a citizen of the 
world. Born in Europe, brought up in 
the States, widely travelled in the 
western world, he came to Italy in the 
Eighties, and it has been his home ever 
since. 

In 1940 he decided that he would 
stay there, even if war was declared 
between Italy and the U.S.A., and 
although he was forced to leave his 
villa near Florence, he was sheltered by 
loyal friends, and in this way he was 
able to write the commentary now 
published as Rumour and Reflection. 
This is no war book, although the guns 
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of the invading Allied armies rumble 
ominously through the concluding 
pages, and the retreating Germans, 
encamped in the superb villa gardens, 
were liable to pop in for food and 
water at any moment. The electric 
light failed, but by the sparse gleam of a 
lamp or candle, Mr. Berenson con- 
tinued to read Shakespeare or Dante 
or Racine, and to jot down his observa- 
tions on life generally and on the 
happenings of the day. As early as 
1941 Mr. Berenson was occupying 
himself with thoughts of what would 
happen when the war was over. He 
expected Italy to change least and 
England most—an England where no 
longer the gentry but the labouring 
classes would govern. And the Ameri- 
cans ? Here is the prophecy that he 
made eleven years ago : 


There is the possibility that the 
English will come out of the war fearing 
that safety is to be had only by keeping 
themselves as well prepared for defence, 
as their resources and genius will allow. 
There is a chance that they may take to 
militarism as a permanent condition of 
society. In that case, despite themselves, 
they would lose little by little what has 
been their dominant quality, and end as 
another European Continental Power, a 


* Rumour and Reflection. 

Berenson. Constable. 30s. 

Portrait of a Flying Yorkshireman. Letters 
from Eric Knight to Paul Rotha. Chapman 
and Hall. 18s. 

Memoirs. By Franz von Papen. Deutsch. 
25s. 

The Forrestal Diaries. Cassell. 25s. 

Escape to Captivity. By Peter Hartley. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. : 

A Many-Splendoured Thing. By Han 
Suyin. Cape. 15s. 


By Bernard 


BERNARD BERENSON. 


middle term between Germany and 
France. 

And we Amerijcans—we shall scarcely 
remain on the defensive only if we too 
get militarized with huge standing 
armies and great navies. With like 
weapons in our hands, we could not 
resist seeking outlets for our energies in 
attempting—with the best intentions of 
course—to boss the world, to impose 
our standard of life, and our own 
adolescent ideals, behind which would 
hide our own abuses, greeds and 
cannibalisms. It would not be a pleasant 
prospect. 

A pleasant prospect would be a con- 
stallation of English-speaking peoples 


Perhaps Mr. Berenson is at his most 
perceptive when he writes about the 
Jewish people. He is convinced that, 
far from being Internationalists, the 
great majority.of assimilated Jews tend 
to be nationalists, in the aggrandizing, 
annexationist sense of the word. “ Jews 
everywhere tend to overdo patriotism 
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for fear it should be thought they did 
not do enough.” 

The book’s literary side is even more 
engaging. There are many pages about 
books and authors, and the brilliant 
comments on Shakespeare are among 
the best of them. And there is always 
the lovely Italian countryside and the 
Italians themselves. Mr. Berenson 
understands them as few foreign writers 
have done. If there was nothing else 
in the book, it would still be worth 
reading for its exposition of the Italian 
character and way of life. Rumour and 
Reflection is a highly polished jewel of 
a book. It will repay a long, detailed 
scrutiny. 

While Mr. Berenson was searching 
his mind and looking out upon a 
troubled world from a_ Florentine 
window, Mr. Eric Knight, the York- 
shire-Ameérican novelist, who served in 
the First World War with the Canadian 
Army, was thinking and writing with 
kindred vigour in Croton-on-Hudson. 
He was killed in an air crash in 1943 
when he was only forty-five—a Major 
in the U.S. Army—but before he died 
he had become famous as the creator 
of Lassie, known to millions of cinema- 
goers all over the world, and as a 
writer of thoughtful fiction. Mr. 
Knight was more impressive as a 
personality. He was an ebullient, an 
enormously vigorous talker and corres- 
pondent. In Portrait of a Flying 
Yorkshireman Mr. Paul Rotha has had 
the happy idea of reproducing a selec- 
tion of the letters written to him in 
England by Knight. Good corres- 
pondence in book form is comparatively 
rare in the twentieth century, and 
Knight’s letters deserve this recognition. 
Only one of Mr. Rotha’s replies appears, 
and it is a pity that his modesty pre- 
vented him from printing more of 
them. Otherwise, his editorial work 
has been admirably done. 

Knight was an expert horseman, a 
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skilled pianist, an excellent illustrator. 
He could make anything with his 
hands. (On one occasion he built a 
house for himself.) Above all he was 
a great humanist and humanitarian. 
He had not received much from his 
native Yorkshire, but he wrote about it 
with passionate affection and under- 
standing, and his physical remoteness 
from it enabled him sometimes to see 
things very clearly, just as Mr. Berenson 
does when he writes about the States. 
“TI suppose it is really a cockeyed 
picture of England I carry around, but 
this much I know : I can create a truer 
England in my mind’s eye than any of 
the British film companies has yet 
produced.” 

There is strong, violent, vehement, 
sometimes wrong-headed stuff in this 
book, but the man lives in it, and he 
was one who dealt with realities as he 
saw them. The result is a provocative 
and exciting book. Knight was certainly 
a good correspondent: He was more 
than that. He was a good man. 

It is possible that a great many people 
might be diffident in making a similar 
statement about the German, Franz 
von Papen, whose chequered life is 
recorded in his Memoirs, prefaced by a 
quotation from Seneca’s Tranquillity of 
Mind. It-includes the unexceptionable 
sentiment that “ the service of a good 
citizen is never useless,” which may be 
regarded as slightly sententious in the 
circumstances. 

Von Papen has had an extraordinary 
career, marked by extreme vicissitudes. 
He began as a court page to the Kaiser, 
was military attaché in the United 
States from 1913 to 1915 (when he first 
hit the headlines), became Chancellor of 
Germany, collaborated with Hitler, was 
placed under house arrest during the 
Roehm Putsch, held the posts of 
Minister in Vienna and Ambassador to 
Turkey, was arrested by the Allies, and 
tried at Nuremberg, where he was 
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acquitted. He writes coolly and with 
apparent frankness. “I have been 
represented as a master spy and mystery 
man, a political intriguer and plotter, 
and a two-faced diplomat. I have been 
called a stupid muddler and a naive 
gentleman rider, incapable of grasping 
the true implications of a political 
situation.” ‘Those are, in fact, only a 
few of the terms that have been applied 
to him. In these Memoirs one looks 
first for new information about the 
Nazi leaders who were von Papen’s 
fellow defendants at Nuremburg. There 
is nothing sensational here. The author 
is careful to explain that he writes “ as 
a Conservative and a Christian.” He 
is temperate and sometimes wryly 
amusing, as in his account of the 
famous “Cicero” affair. On the 
Nuremburg trial he is dignified and 
strong in his respect for two people, 
Goering and Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. 
The Memoirs are a repository for the 
historian and another readable auto- 
biography for the general reader. I 
find it difficult to know why I had the 
feeling that I had read it all before. It 
must have been due to some kind of 


dream-anticipation or to a plethora of 
war reminiscences. 

The Forrestal Diaries, the journals of 
James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Roosevelt, and Secre- 
tary of Defence under President Tru- 
man, have been edited with much 
explanatory matter by Mr. Walter 
Mills. The book has been subtitled 
“* The Inner History of the Cold War.” 
It is hardly that, but it does give a vivid 
picture of the workings of the American 
governmental machine from 1944 to 
1949. Forrestal was a man of vision, 
who secured the unification of the three 
Services under a Secretary of Defence. 
He looked upon himself as a banker 
rather than a politician and one feels as 
one reads his observations that he was 
never at home in politics but felt that 
he had to fill his high position because 
it was demanded of him. It would be 
true to say that The Forrestal Diaries 
give a very fair idea of world history 
seen through American eyes in the post- 
war years, but it is remarkable that so 
few politicians are able to inform their 
own personal writings with warmth and 
personality. I sometimes wish that Mr. 
Churchill had founded a postal literary 
and speech course for politicians and 
statesmen about half a century ago. It 
would have saved us all a large expanse 
of tedium. 

The young people who write books 
about their war experiences—and man- 
age to get them published—are usually 
vivid and moving. I have read various 
books about the campaign in Malaya, 
and some of them have had consider- 
ably more literary merit than Mr. Peter 
Hartley’s Escape to Captivity. He is a 
sensitive person who has a mistaken 
idea that marks of exclamation will 
serve a multitude of purposes. They 
do, of course, but they would have been 
much better omitted from his book, 
which is very well worth reading. 
Japanese can be deplorable in their 
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uncurbed ferocity and nastiness and 
here is an accurate picture of the 
officers and N.C.O.’s in charge of British 
and Dutch prisoners of war in Sumatra 
and elsewhere. Three and a half years 
of captivity are commemorated but 
in spite of the horrors encountered, 
this is not a depressing chronicle. 
Writing with a complete lack of self- 
consciousness, the author affirms that 
he owed his survival to his Faith. He 
gives an interesting picture of the 
Nonconformist minister at Gloegoer 
and the church he founded there, where 
the services were acceptable to men of 
many varieties of religion. He feels 
that when what he calls the superficial 
encumbrances of civilization are stripped 
away there is no great problem between 
the churches : 


When there is a real belief in God 
and the Gospel and a hearty desire to 
pray, men can come together. without 
any insistence on this or that order or 
method of worship, content to approach 
their God humbly and in all simplicity 
in the company of their fellow Christians. 


I should say that Escape to Captivity is 
an accurate, sensitive account of a pro- 
longed and terrible ordeal. It is Mr. 
Hartley’s belief that the cruelty and 
barbarism which characterized his 
Japanese captors are innate in all men, 
and are only held in check where the 
Christian religion is strong. He makes 
his point but I think it would take 
centuries of Christianity to’ muzzle the 
tiger that seems to lurk so very near 
the surface of the Japanese mask. 

A Many-Splendoured Thing also takes 
the reader to the Far East, on to 
China and Hong Kong. A _ Book 
Society choice, written in a fictional 
form, it is, I understand, autobio- 
graphical. The writer, Miss Han Suyin, 
fell in love with an English newspaper 
correspondent. Both of them were over 
thirty. They were regarded by their 
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friends as being reserved, unemotional 
people. They were mixed up in the 
great Asiatic revolution proceeding in 
China, as she was a doctor working in 
Hong Kong, and he was often sent 
there in search of news. This is a book 
utterly unlike anything I have read 
before. At first the lush, emotional, 
sometimes incoherent, and _ highly 
charged style irritated me. This feeling 
was short-lived. The author is trans- 
parently honest. She has remarkable 
powers of expression. Until the events 
narrated here, it had never occurred to 
her that she could love a European. A 
Eurasian herself, the Chinese element in 
her predominates. She is deeply con- 
cerned by the Communist régime in 
China. She gives the best description 


that I have ever read of a Chinese 
household. The account of her uncle’s 
family life in Chungking should be read 
by anyone who wants to understand 
the Oriental mind, and there are some 
masterly pictures of Hong Kong, 
although the portraits of some of the 
local personalities are inevitably 
coloured by their impact on the writer’s 
own position. 

She has written from the heart in the 
aftermath of a tremendous experience, 
and it is possible that her frankness 
may promote understanding and sym- 
pathy in some European and Asiatic 
minds. I think that must have been 
Dr. Han’s object in writing A Many- 
Splendoured Thing. 


Eric GILLETT. 


COME TO IRELAND* 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


NY book about Ireland almost 
always reflects, strongly, the 
temperament of its author—this 


may come from ours being a country 
about which it is hard to be impersonal. 


Or possibly, something in the climate _ 


tends to exaggerate feeling ; at any 
rate, a completely detached, objective 
study of us, our way of life, our past 
and our institutions, is still lacking ; and 
could be, at this stage; of some assist- 
ance to our development. Mr. Charles 
Duff’s Ireland and the Irish is, in the 
main, no exception to the above rule, 
but has one rare good quality—it is 
non-partisan. Mr. Duff sees the most 
knotty of our internal problems from 
both sides ; he is Irish, born north of 
the Border, but of parents who came 
from south of that fatal line. He enjoys 
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the extra advantage of having been to 
school both in Ulster and in what has 
since become the Republic, and of 
having rounded off his education in 
England. He has travelled the world ; 
and to do that, as Chesterton pointed 
out, is. the ideal way to arrive at 
“seeing” one’s first home. His dis- 
tances and absences from Ireland have 
served to keep intact his illusions ; his 
writing has at times that romantic glow 
most often imparted by nostalgia. He 
has been, however, far from always 
away ; he does know the country— 
evidently he has kept .contacts alive ; 
he is abreast with changes, and offers 
information which (thanks in part, we 
are told, to help from the Irish Tourist 


* Ireland and the Irish. By Charles Duff. 
Boardman. 15s. 


Association) is up-to-date. Above all, 
he has steeped himself in Irish pre- 
history and history, Gaelic literature, 
myth and folklore. Generous, energetic 
and optimistic, brimful of gusto and 
possessor of a reliable memory, Mr. 
Duff has succeeded in giving us a many- 
sided, respectworthy book on Ireland. 
His flaw as a writer is his extreme 
difficulty in for long keeping to any one 
point. 

Ireland and the Irish does, therefore, 
although carefully planned, tend to 
overflow bounds and become somewhat 
inchoate. Mr. Duff’s idea, an excellent 
one, was to devote the first half of the 
book to the Irish—their evolution, 
background and temperament—and the 
second to Ireland—geographically and 
more or less from the traveller’s point 
of view—but the distinction does not 
always prevail. Much of the way, he 
has had to battle with misconceptions, 
and this distracts him. He may or may 
not be right in feeling the Irish have 
been traduced ; he is certainly right in 
pointing out that they have been liked, 
not to say patronized, for the wrong 
reasons, and that playboyism—often, 
in its manifestations, more tedious than 
Mr. Duff in his kindness will allow— 
was in the first place a protest against 
inferiority, and persists because oppres- 
sions leave their after-effect. The 
desire to please, a likeable trait, is 
strong; for a long time the Irish, 
through weakness, have had to bid for 
attention and, if possible, favour by 
going through antics, or still worse, by 
exporting a comic myth. England 
called the tune, and the English view 
has to a point affected Ireland’s view 
of herself. This Mr. Duff reiterates, 
not perhaps too often: argument in- 
terests him, and it is hard to argue 
without generalizing. His generaliza- 
tions, however, do not sweep too much, 
and the absence from them of heat and 
bitterness must, again, be praised. 
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That the principal tragedies of Ireland 
have been the reduction, through 
poverty, of the expressive, native life of 
the country and the break in the 
cultural continuity now seems clear. 
The former leaves its traces in low 
standards, slatternliness and fatalism ; 
the latter, in the sad isolation of ancient 
literary wealth from the modern mind. 
Will “ The Cattle Drive of Cooley ”’ 
(Irish liad, which Mr. Duff’s summary 
makes one wish to read) ever displace 
from its hold on our young readers the 
imported “‘ Western” ? One hopes so, 
but fears not. The strength of English 
tradition resides not only in richness, 
genius and beauty, but in its continuous 
hold on people; in Ireland, the 
equivalent vital link was broken. In 
the same way, the country’s way of 
living—that is, above a certain level of 
wealtn—has until lately been an imposed 
one. Ireland now must seek a style and 
idiom which shall be quite her own, and 
which shall have—as have, for instance, 
the idiom and style of France—the 
attractiveness of being unique to her. 
Towards this ideal, some of us feel, the 
movement should be more conscious, 
direct and active. So far, complacency 
is the foe : so well pleased are we at 
being on our own that most things seem 
good, whereas in fact few are. One 
misgiving inspired by Mr. Duff’s book 
is, that it may well encourage com- 
placency. Nor is the book, this 
reviewer feels bound to say, as free 
from the more radical of conventions 
as the author seems to desire and to 
suppose. 

Lack of originality does, for instance, 
show in the illustrations. The. photo- 
graphs, excellent as such, feature a 
devastating repetition of peasants, don- 
keys, cabins, ruins, mountains and lakes 
—in fact, again the time-honoured 
hand-out. We also have, it is true, 
aspects of Guinness’s brewery, the 
Shannon hydro-electric scheme, Dublin 
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streets, and non-detailed views of other 
towns and cities from nearby hill-tops. 
The photographs, we find with little 
surprise, were supplied by the Irish 
Tourist Association (Dublin) and the 
Ulster Tourist and Development Board 
(Belfast). Why did not Mr. Duff, whose 
descriptive writing has much visual 
charm, not either take his own photo- 
graphs or find a friend to do so ? The 
endearing, haunting beauties of Ireland 
are intimate, subtle and unconventional 
—they most often lie round the corners 
of dusty towns (e.g., the river-front of 
Clonmel) or in regions off the tourist 
main track—willow-grey - reaches of 
river, ridged limestone contours. The 
photographer for the Come-to-Ireland 
brochure almost unfailingly overlooks 
these ; and with brochure-photography 
(though at its best, perhaps) Mr. Duff 
has allowed himself to be fobbed off. 
Mr. Duff’s debt to the I.T.A., and 
therefore loyalty to its precepts, results 
in some lack of frankness as to Irish 
amenities. Our hotels, with some fine 
exceptions, are at their present stage 
tolerable ; few can be found enjoyable. 
Food (except in very small pubs, which 
keep the native smoky and racy flavour) 
is dim, and sometimes listlessly served ; 
wine lists are likely to be discouraging. 
Scenery is the lure; but for days 
together this may be blotted out by 
rain. Should it not be the wish of an 
honest Ireland that the tourist should 
continue to seek our shores not in 
ignorance of our shortcomings, but in 
spite of them ? Or even, we might 
arrive at improvement. Ireland has 
something to give—sweet air, deep 
sleep, magical breaks-through of colour 
and light, hearts whose warmth and 
manners whose kindliness have not 
been exaggerated, and a soothing dis- 
regard of the stress of Time. There is 
also something beyond all this which 
the intelligent, sensitive and imagina- 
tive stranger will sense, seek and may be 
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certain to find. Why should we not, 
of our side, court the ideal, which is to 
say the discriminating tourist ? To 
such a one, I feel, does Jreland and the 
Irish aim to address itself. In that case, 
there should have been more warnings 
——as, for instance, against the touts and 
claustrophobia of over-commercialized 
Killarney. There remains only one 
more count to settle with Mr. Duff : he 
misspells the names of two eminent 
Irish writers, Edith Somerville and 
Stephen Gwynn. His book, with these 
few reservations, is to be recommended : 
travel advice is constructive ; the earlier 
“‘ background ” part holds enough en- 
chantment to float one through wet 
evenings in our hotels. 
ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


SUDANESE EMERGENCE 


THE SUDAN QuESTION. Mekki Abbas. 
Faber and Faber. 2\s. ~- 


HE Sudan has seldom advertised 
itself, nor, except on a few occasions 
of crisis, has it had advertisement thrust 
upon it. In this it has in the past been 
fortunate; it enabled the predominant 
partner in the condominium government to 
get on with the job of building up a young 
nation without too much external dis- 
traction. Now, however, when the Sudan 
stands at the parting of the ways, the less 
advantageous side appears inasmuch as 
the British public, as a whole, has little 
in the way of data on which to assess 
either the rival claims of Britain and Egypt 
to ddjudicate on the fate of the Sudan or 
the political ripeness of the Sudanese to 
settle the matter for themselves. Mr. 
Abbas’s book, which brings the story 
down to Egypt’s unilateral abrogation of 
the 1899 Condominium Agreements and 
the 1936 Treaty: in October, 1951, there- 
fore appears at an opportune moment. 
Apart from being opportune the book 
is noteworthy for two reasons. It is, to 
the best of my knowledge, the first book 
to be published in English by a Sudanese. 
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it is, therefore, in a sense, a pioneering 
achievement and as such would be entitled 
to sympathetic consideration without too 
critical regard for its merits. But the 
real importance of the book is that it 
can be judged on its merits and be 
acclaimed as an admirable piece of serious 
research. With almost invariable | dis- 
passion, with a wealth of documentary 
authority, and at the same time in lucid 
and pleasant style, Mekki Abbas traces 
the origins of the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium and the course of the disputes 
arising out of it from 1884 to 1951. 

The obvious sincerity of the author and 
the thoroughness of his historical research 
do not mean, of course, that everyone 
will accept his interpretations. It would 
be hard for the most ardent Egyptian 
imperialist to take exception to the 
meticulous regard shown throughout for 
Egypt’s attitude to the waters of the Nile. 
But Egyptians will not relish the dis- 
passionate appraisal of their claims to 
dominion over the Sudan, and the dis- 
missal of most of them with a merciless 
uncovering of the cynical self-interest 
which they display. 

A good many British readers may be 
critical of the lack of recorded apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of fifty years of 
de facto British rule in the Sudan. But 
the record of the administration is not the 
subject of the book, and whatever the 
author may (or may not) feel in his heart 
about it, eulogy would be out of place in 
a survey of this kind. The fact that this 
book has been written is not without its 
implications. 

But most important of all is the attitude 
of—and consequently the welfare of— 
the people most concerned in the dispute, 
the Sudanese themselves, the third and 
last-joined party to it. This is dealt with 
in a chapter called “‘ The Emergence of 
the Sudanese ’’—in many ways the most 
interesting, but at the same time the least 
satisfactory, in the book. I could wish 
that it had been ‘twice as long and rather 
more concerned with the country as a 
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whole than with, predominantly, a sec- 
tional interest. One understands the 
interest of the author in the formation of 
the unofficial Graduates Congress in 
1937. (Incidentally the “ graduate” of 
the period only designated a_ school 
leaver.) But a disproportionate amount 
of space and importance is devoted to 
this organization as compared with the 
steady building-up, on local government 
lines, of tribal, territorial and municipal 
authorities over more than twenty years, 
leading in 1944 to the formation of the 
Northern Advisory Council as the embryo 
of a Sudan Parliament, which latter 
took executive shape under the ordnance 
of 1948. It is one of the tragedies of the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute that it has split 
the politically minded Sudanese into two 
main opposing groups (themselves split 
each into a dozen fragmentations) just 
at a time when united Sudanese opinion 
should be the primary factor in its settle- 
ment. The Congress split followed the 
refusal of the Sudan Government to 
accept a political memorandum submitted 
“on behalf of the Sudanese people.” 
Undoubtedly this split had its wider 
repercussions, but I suggest (with the 
diffidence due from one who was already 
in retirement) that it was the occasion 
rather than the cause of the main division 
into party form of supporters of inde- 
pendence and of the Unity of the Nile. 

This, however, is a minor criticism of. 
a natural “ too-near-to-the-event ” view- 
point. If the Sudan can produce, as I 
believe it can, more broadminded, realistic 
and dispassionate leaders of the calibre of 
Mekki Abbas it augurs well for its future. 

Miss Margery Perham contributes an 
admirable preface. The debt owed to 
her by the younger Sudanese is increased 
by her editorship of the book in the 
Colonial and Comparative Studies series. 
The index -appears adequate, as are the 
sketch maps illustrating the Nile Waters 
question, but the book deserves a better 
map of the general area concerned. 

J. ANGUS GILLAN. 


Short Stories 


MIXxeD ComPANY. Irwin Shaw. Cape. 15s. 


ADVENTURERS PLEASE ABSTAIN. Monica 
Stirling. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
A PAD IN THE STRAW. Christopher 


Woodforde. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


PICK OF TO-DAY’S SHORT StorigS: Third 
Series. Edited by John Pudney. 
Odhams. 10s. 6d. 


WORLD PRIZE Stories. Odhams. 12s. 6d. 


HE success of his two novels, The 

Young Lions and The Troubled Air, 
have somewhat overshadowed the fact 
that Irwin Shaw is one of the best short 
story writers in America, so it is a pleasure 
now to find all his short stories collected in 
one volume. Mixed Company is an apt 
title, for the scene of these thirty-seven 
stories is varied, ranging from New York 
to California, Germany to Cairo, Palestine 
to Algiers. His range of type of story is as 
wide as his range of scene; he moves 
effortlessly from the humour of Little 
Henry Irving, a malicious account of a 
famous actor’s young son’s attempt to 
spend Christmas with Father, to the 
poignancy of Widows Meeting, which is 
about a mother and two widowed daugh- 
ters, who loathe each other, meeting after 
the war which has robbed them of their 
sons who fought on different sides. There 
are many stories about the war and its 
aftermath, and my own favourites are The 
Priest, a penetrating piece about the 
French Resistance, and The Man With 
One Arm, a study of an ex-Nazi in bombed 
Berlin who sells information to the 
Russians, the Americans and the new Nazi 
Party with complete impartiality, hood- 
winking them all. The vexed question of 
the Jews in Palestine enters some of the 
newer stories, and although partisanship 
does tend to make them a little lop-sided, 
it is not a bad fault. What is a fault, 
however, is a tendency to be over-senti- 
mental at times, and this spoils The Dry 
Rock, an otherwise good story about a 
young lieutenant performing an operation 
for appendicitis on a sailor in a small naval 
vessel which has lost its convoy. But this 
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lapse into sentimentality is rare in Irwin 
Shaw; he mostly manages to strike an 
even balance between stark objectivity and 
sympathy for the under-dog. His dialogue 
is brilliant and natural, and his situations 
the kind which one runs up against every 
day of one’s life. I have only one quarrel 
to make with his characterization, and that 
is in the story Walking Wounded, an 
excellent description of a war-weary 
soldier separated from his wife, when he 
writes—wrongly, I think—of his Scots 
hero as having “frozen Scotch [sic] 
passion grimly and puritanically peering 
across three years and two oceans.” 

I had a lovely nostalgic wallow in the 
short stories of Monica Stirling. There is 
an under-current of J’attendrai, Marlene 
Dietrich singing Falling in Love Again and 
The Boys in The Back Room and all these 
lost never-to-be-gotten-again things they 
stand for. Her stories are less varied in 
scene than those of Irwin Shaw—they are 
set mostly in France and Italy—but their 
subject-matter is curiously related. Per- 
haps Miss Stirling’s young lovers are less 
tough and matter-of-fact than Mr. Shaw’s 
but they have similar experiences in court- 
ship. This is to be seen to the best 
advantage in the story of the boy and girl 
in the Army who meet in Rome and dis- 
cover that both of them come from 
Birmingham. This means more to them 
than the Forum, and mention of the Vestal 
Virgins merely reminds them that they 
liked Ingrid Bergman in The Bells of St. 
Mary’s. The pathetic studies of two 
widely different elderly Frenchwomen in 
In the Park and Village Schoolmistress are 
miniature gems, clear and alive. This is a 
very good collection’ and is to be recom- 
mended whether you have read Miss 
Stirling’s novels or not. 

Dr. Woodforde, Chaplain of New 
College, Oxford, originally told his weird 
stories to boys, but has now been per- 
suaded to publish them in book form. 
Most of them deal with strange, eerie 
happenings which befell boys in either the 
present day or in the Middle Ages, on 
which Dr. Woodforde is an authority. I 
agree with Lord David Cecil in his preface 
that they are charming. Apart from their 
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eerieness, some of them also have delight- 
fully pointed observations like: “* She 
also asked her niece to make an etching of 
her barn for picture postcards, knowing 
that her niece had just that lack of talent 
that would make these articles readily 
saleable.” 

Mr. Pudney says in his introduction to 
his third selection of stories by various 
authors that he has “ attempted to leaven 
it and to be predisposed toward work of a 
lighter nature.’ There are stories by 
Nigel Balchin, C. S. Forester, Angus 
Wilson and A. A. Milne, but I think the 
best are those by Rumer Godden, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson and Dorothy Whipple. 
Miss Hansford Johnson’s study of a 
“ daughter-to-be ” is quite the best in the 
book, and one of the most brilliant stories 
of the last decade. 

The editors of World Prize Stories have 
not been so happy in their choice as Mr. 
Pudney. Of these forty-five stories which 
were submitted to the recent New York 
Herald-Tribune competition and selected 
from over 60,000 entries from all over the 
world, none reach more than a competent 
magazine level, and scarcely any are 
worthy to take their place between the 
covers of a book. In my opinion the 
best are Mika Waltari’s Human Freedom 
and Antoon Coolen’s Incident in a Church. 
The editor says that “ you may find an 
overload of bitter or macabre stories, an 
absence of sentiment, the happy ending, 
humour.” I can’t say that I noticed it. 
Certainly not an absence of sentiment—of 
the wrong kind ! 


FRED URQUHART. 


AN AMERICAN TRAPPIST 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH. By Thomas 
Merton. Hollis & Carter. 18s. Od. 


ANY years ago I visited a Trappist 
Monastery in America, not Geth- 
semani. As I waited in the Guest Chamber 
I pondered on the contrast between this 
oasis of silence and the wilderness of high- 
powered pet and publicity created by the 
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American industrial system. These edify- 
ing reflections were interrupted by the 
Abbot. 

** You’re a writer, Mr. Lunn,” he began. 
“*T wish you’d write something about us. 
We could do with a little publicity.” 

At first I was slightly disconcerted, but 
what does Gospel mean but “‘ good news ”’ 
or, if you will, “‘ good publicity ’’? 

The Abbotthen proceeded to expatiate on 
the virtues of the Trappist vocation, and 
to insist that it was high time somebody 
wrote a book to draw attention to this 
wonderful life. There was nothing in the 
matter of what he said which would not 
have been enthusiastically endorsed by a 
medieval Cistercian; it was only the 
manner of what he said which was in- 
fluenced by the American ethos. And why 
not? In her manner of presentation of 
truths the Church has always been ready 
to meet the world half way. 

Since then the Trappists have had all the 
publicity which the Abbot desired, and for 
which he no doubt prayed. Thomas 
Merton’s Elected Silence (or Seven Story 
Mountain, to quote the American title) was 
a best-seller on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was the autobiography of a rootless 
young man who passed through all the 
fashionable phases—communism, pacifi- 
cism, and so forth—before finding peace 
in the great Trappist Monastery of Geth- 
semani, and in his new book he seeks to 
explain the significance and technique and 
rewards of the contemplative life. 

In 1951 I wandered round the world on 
a lecture tour, and after some eight weeks 
on the platform felt that a week at Geth- 
semani would be the most perfect of rest 
cures. I accordingly wrote to the Abbot 
in the formal European fashion, “* My dear 
Lord Abbot,” asking him if I could tres- 
pass on the hospitality of the Monastery 
for a few nights. The answer was on a 
postcard and was brief: “‘ Dearest Arnold, 
Let us know where we can pick you up in 
a car and when.” 

It was at Gethsemani that I met Thomas 
Merton, or Father Louis Merton as he is 
now called. He was released from the rule 
of silence for the afternoon, and we talked 
of many things; of Evelyn Waugh who had 


spent a night or two at Gethsemani, and of 
such things as literary men discuss. His 
chief complaint was that being under 
obedience he was forced to waste a lot of 
time writing books and reviewing other 
books for Catholic papers, and that he 
would far rather cut adrift altogether from 
such things and devote himself without 
distraction to the contemplative life. 

Thomas Merton is presumably writing 
for a public to whom the life of contempla- 
tion is not fantastically absurd, but the 
kind of casual conversation which is pro- 
voked in more worldly circles by a refer- 
ence to the Trappists usually serves no 
other purpose than to demonstrate the 
fatuity of trying to prove that a mystical 
conclusion does not follow from a secular- 
ist premise. 

To the secularist there is no evidence of 
any world but this, and from this secularist 
premise he proceeds to argue, quite logic- 
ally, that our main efforts should be con- 
centrated on increasing our own and other 
people’s welfare in this world. The 
mystical premise, which is not a monopoly 
of Catholics, or for that matter of Chris- 
tians, is that this world is only a small 
cross-section of reality, and that the high- 
est happiness open to man is that mystical 
union with God, the price of which is 
complete detachment from the ordinary 
pleasures of this world. The mystic also 
believes that those who devote their lives 
to praying for other people are philanthrop- 
ists in a very real sense of the term. 

Now the trouble with most people is not 
merely that they reject the mystical pre- 
mise, but that they find it impossible to 
believe that anybody else can seriously 
accept it, and that consequently, when 
they discuss Trappists in particular or 
members of religious orders in general, 
they waste a great deal of time trying to 
prove that the mystical conclusion does not 
follow from the secularist premise. Of 
course it doesn’t. If the secularist premise 
be correct, no life could possibly be more 
futile than that of a Trappist monk: but 
if the mystical premise be valid, the verdict 
of the secularist is as informative as the art 
criticism of a man who was born blind. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 
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CHESS MASTER PLAY 


500 MASTER GAMES OF CHESS. Dr. S. 
Tartakower and J. du Mont. In 
two volumes. Bell. 22s. 6d. and 
27s. 6d. respectively. 


Ks HESS,”’ pronounces the Indian pro- 
verb profoundly, “ is a sea in which 
the gnat may drink and the elephant 
may bathe.”’ Here is a book which should 
give equal delight to both gnat and 
elephant. 

Both the authors have names to conjure 
with in the world of chess. Dr. Tar- 
takower is at once the author not only of 
that highly successful book for beginners, 
The Breviary of Chess, but also of Die 
Hypermoderne Schachpartie,-which is fare 
only for the super-expert. On the prac- 
tical side he has won a considerable list 
of first prizes at international tourna- 
ments, including those at Vienna, 1923, 
Niendorff and London, 1927 and Has- 
tings, 1946. His collaborator, Mr. du 
Mont, is Chess Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian and The Field, and was for 
nine years Editor of The British Chess 
Magazine. Himself a sound exponent of 
the game, he has twenty-eight books on 
chess to his credit, including admirable 
translations. from the French, German and 
Dutch of works that have since become 
classics in the English language. 

The 500 games of the title actually 
expand to no fewer than 620 when games 
included in the notes and appendix are 
also counted. Their selection is excellent 


_and their arrangement can justly be 


termed superb. Volume 1 consists of 
examples of Open Games (Book I) ; while 
Volume II concerns itself with Semi-open 
games (Book II); and Closed games 
(Book III). 

Each opening (and variation) has its 
own section, with complete games, mostly 
between acknowledged masters, in chrono- 
logical order to illustrate it. Nearly 400 


‘ players are here represented, ranging 
roughly from Staunton to Botvinnik, and 
out of the 500 games no fewer than 347 
were played in the present century. Were 
the present volumes to be all, they would 
be open to the serious objection that the 
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latest games to be recorded are all pre-war, 
so that we are provided with no specimen 
of the play of such present-day giants as 
Bronstein, Gligoric or Szabo. I under- 
stand, ‘however, that a third volume, 
covering the period from 1938 to the 
present day, is in advanced preparation, 
and when this is published we shall have 
a complete survey of the development of 
the game itself, taken from examples of 
master play over a period of more than a 


century. NORMAN KNIGHT. 

Novels 

THE GREEN MAN. Storm Jameson. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

THE TIGER IN THE SMOKE. Margery 
Allingham. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 


Moon IN Scorpio. Robert Neill. 
Hutchinson., 12s. 6d. 


Out! DAMNED Tot! Nancy Spain. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
HE GREEN MAN is Miss Storm 


+ Jameson’s most ambitious and impor- 
tant book. Into it she has poured her 
intimate knowledge of the movement of 
ideas during the last thirty years, her 
passionate concern for civilization, “her 
regret that the liberal dream could not 
come true. The regret broods over the 
book, though she uses all her gifts to 
exorcise it. There must be a future for 
Western civilization; so much beauty, 
wisdom and intellectual curiosity; so much 
piety and wit cannot be utterly annihi- 
lated, or even merely signed away. Can it? 
Or have we passed the moment of choice? 

Because she is a good novelist, she has 


- devised a very good story to carry all this. 


It is the story of a Yorkshire family, the 
kind we think of, with some justification, 
as typically English. Daubneys have 
lived in the same house for centuries; they 
have bred men of action, scholars and 
divines. There are now two brothers, 
Richard, the radical eccentric, believing in 
God and Enlightenment, freedom, justice 
and truth, and throwing his substance 
away in the pursuit of them: Matthew, 
the man of the new age, believing only in 
power—a Wellsian superman, but when 
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Wells wrote about the creatures he be- 
lieved in them. Miss Jameson doesn’t and 
although she is right, it spoils the picture. 
It is to Richard that her heart is given; to 
Richard and to Andrew, Richard’s son, 
impoverished by his father’s generosity, 
open to corruption by his uncle’s magnifi- 
cence. The book, which covers the years 
1930-47 is the story, among many other 
stories, of the struggle for Richard’s soul. 

In 1930 Richard is at Oxford, in the 
literary set. This is not, I think, essentially 
a roman a clef, but few people have had 
better opportunities of observing literary 
fauna and fads than Miss Jameson and 
here she makes the fullest use of them. 
The reader begins by being fascinated and 
ends up a little wearied; so much of this 
talk is what Americans call “‘ old hat.” 
There is, inevitably, the rise of fascism, the 
Spanish Civil War, and “ all that ’’—was 
it as important as people thought it then? 
Miss Jameson clearly thinks it was; she 
sees it as the primary symptom, possibly, 
even, the moment of choice. Then comes 
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the war, which takes Andrew out of his 
uncle’s organization and kills his best 
friend. It also ends his marriage to a 
beautiful ruthless self-dramatiser, a hor- 
ribly clever character-study of a horribly 
clever woman. There is an interlude with 
the French Resistance and when Andrew 
comes back he has acquired a new set of 
values. Or rather, an older set, his 
father’s. By now the Daubneys are not 
merely “ poorer”; they are frankly, un- 
equivocally poor. Matthew succeeds in 
buying the family house and turns it into 
a “centre” for his “ organization.” He 
has done quite well under socialism; men 
like Matthew.do well anyhow. Only two 
things resist him: a commonplace little 
mistress and his son, who goes from one 
sordid scrape to another, ending up as a 
traitor. 

Andrew goes back home to farm. It 
isn’t an original solution but is there any 
other? He must endeavour to be the 
guardian of old skills and civilized stand- 
ards, as, long ago, some Roman colonist 
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strove in his villa outside York, with the 
barbarians closing round. This passionate 
sense of continuity is the moving spirit of 
Miss Jameson’s novel; it transcends a plot 
which, although ingenious and often 
exciting, is bound to be somewhat arbit- 
rary, and character-drawing which has to 
be broadly effective to fill the picture. I 
cannot imagine a better reconstruction of 
the intellectual climate of English liberal- 
ism in our time; for that alone, whatever 
judgment be meted out to it as a novel, the 
book deserves to live. You may resist this 
conclusion or that, but you cannot resist 
the salute to England; it goes to the 
marrow. The cold northern air, the late 
sweet spring, the harsh but sound human- 
ity of the northern dales, is Miss Jameson’s 
province. She realizes that it is a province; 
a province of that culture which began 
when the Achaeans laid down the long 
sword for the brush and the chisel and 
continued when the Romans brought law 
and order to this Western limit and not 
that alone. Andrew is of his generation, 
which finds it easier to believe in Einstein 
than in Christ. Unlike his father, who dies 
before the deluge, unlike his French 
Catholic brother-in-law, he will always 
find the reconciliation difficult. But he 
knows that it must be made. 

The sense of evil, the rediscovery of 
which is one of the hallmarks of our age, 
continues to invade the kind of writing that 
used to be a purely conventional entertain- 
ment. Miss Margery Allingham, who has 
written as many ingenious and amusing 
puzzles as anyone, digs a good deal more 
deeply in The Tiger in the Smoke. This is 
a really admirable novel of atmosphere 


‘and suspense. It begins on a note which 


is conventional although ingenious. A 
beautiful young woman, the widow of a 
major called Martin Elginbrodde, is about 
to marry again, when she receives a series 
of anonymous communications suggesting 
that her husband is still alive. Blackmail, 
thinks the reader, and so also think Mr. 
Albert Campion, Chief Inspector Luke and 
Meg’s fiancé. The fiancé is a man of 
courage and resource; he determines to get 
to the root of the matter and steps out of 
ordinary life into a world of nightmare. 
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In conveying this sense of fantastic 
violence lurking behind familiar things 
The Tiger in the Smoke is very good indeed. 
There are scenes of remarkable intensity; 
the two girls in the deserted house, with a 
killer going from room to room, searching, 
searching; the saintly old Canon con- 
fronting the murderer in an empty church; 
the last.scene of all when the priceless 
treasure is revealed as something that 
nobody could buy. The London fog 
cordons the backwater of shabby genteel 
streets and squares wherein most of the 
action takes place and this unfailingly 
effective stage property has never been 
more cleverly employed. I would rank 
The Tiger in the Smoke, in atmosphere, in 
story-telling drive and in its sense of the 
presence and nature of evil, with the best 
of A. E. W. Mason, and that, as we know, 
is very good indeed. 

I did not read Mr. Robert Neill’s Mist 
Over Pendle, but after reading his Moon in 
Scorpio I will never miss him again. He is 
a first-class storyteller: he is also an 
historian and can reproduce his period in 
the most convincing detail. Moon in 
Scorpio is set during the reign of Charles 
II, when Titus Oates and his Popish Plot 
put the most fantastic rumours in circula- 
tion and enabled real conspirators, of 
whom there were many in both camps, to 
cover up their tracks. Mr. Neill is par- 
ticularly good in reproducing tension and 
this gift of his makes us follow a plot which 
relies on the classic ingredients—rivals in 
love, hunted priests, concealed arms, etc. 
—with real excitement. I was fascinated 
by the information about seventeenth 
century clockmakers—the hero, John Ley- 
burne, is engaged in this business before 
he falls in love with Miss Penelope Langley 
and becomes involved with Papists and 
Orangemen. The coffee-house-gossip, the 
army of informers and the menacing dis- 
quiet of London at the time, are entirely 
convincing. Just as good are the midnight 
rides in lonely Western Lancashire; the 
enquiry pieced together by the network of 
humble folk still loyal to the old religion; 
and the final discomfiture of the odious 
Mansells, which is achieved by a neat and 
convincing trick at just the right moment. 
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If you are a Nancy Spain fan you grab 
any of her novels with glee. If you were 
not, you would, I think, react favourably 
to anything called Out! Damned Tot ! as 
soon as you found out that it dealt with 
the murder of England’s favourite writer 
for the tinies. This takes place in the en- 
chanting island of Schizo-Phrenia, where 
the influx of tourists contains the most 
lurid assortment of Miss Spain’s friends, 
including of course, dear Natasha and 
Miriam Birdseye. Natasha gets locked up 
at an early age, leaving most of the 
sleuthing to Miriam, but as it is all in the 
family it is as crazy and inspired as one 
could wish. But I could wish, illogically, 
that Miss Spain would for once exercise 
that unfailing wit, that devastating gift of 
pinning down absurdities, in a plot and 
setting slightly less fantastic. It is absurd, 
of course, like asking Hermione Gingold 
to play Lady Macbeth straight; one 
should never ask the gods to change their 
gifts, - RuBYy MILLAR. 
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ANY things, mostly unkind, are said 

about the contemporary British 
Theatre every day. I was a little surprised 
to find that Mr. Richard Findlater had 
thought it necessary to call his new work 
on this subject The Unholy Trade (Gollancz, 
16s.). Having read it, enthralled, I now 
realize why he did so. This is a remarkable 
survey of the subject, the most complete 
that I have encountered. To any student 
of the theatre or to anyone interested in it 
I would recommend this book without any 
reserve at all. It is the easiest of reading. 


* * * 


Don Salvador de Madariaga has already 
written notable biographies of Columbus 
and Cortes. Now, he has completed the 
trilogy with Bolivar (Hollis and Carter, 
45s.). This is a most important work, a 
considerable monument to an_ extra- 
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ordinary man. Don Salvador’s wide 
knowledge enables him to cover the 
ground with effortless mastery, moving 
easily from the New World to the Old 
with skill and perfect timing. It is, in many 
ways, a model biography. 


* * * 


It was in 1915 that Sir William Wiseman 
was sent to New York on a Secret Service 
mission. In a very short time both Presi- 
dent Wilson and Colonel House had 
accepted him as a trusted friend. Wiseman 
lived up to his name. It was he who wrote 
(in 1917) that “ the greatest asset Germany 
has to-day is the 3,000 miles that separates 


‘London from Washington.” In The Road 


to Safety: A Study in Anglo-American 
Relations (Verschoyle, 15s.) Sir Arthur 
Willert has written of his experiences in 
the First War when he served under 
Wiseman and when he was, for a time, 
Washington correspondent of The Times. 
This is a timely book. It explains many 
things which have caused severe headaches 
on both sides of the Atlantic since the early 
days of the close Anglo-American relation- 
ship. 


* * * 


Symposia rarely make satisfactory books. 
In 1947 a number of important people 
were invited by the University of London 
to join a group for the study of Parliamen- 
tary Government in_ Britain. Now, 
A Survey (Allen and Unwin, 
22s. 6d.) appears with thirteen chapters 
giving the opinions of various members of 
the group on different aspects of this vast 
subject. The editorial work has been done 
by Lord Campion, formerly Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and there is no doubt 
that this symposium is well worthy of 
publication in book form. If the book is 
well received, as it deserves to be, a further 
instalment of contributions will appear in 
due course. 


* * * 


The Scott Holland lectures maintain a 
high standard, and among the most 
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memorable courses given by eminent 
theologians in the series Canon V. A. 


Demant’s Religion and the Decline of 


Capitalism (Faber, 12s. 6d.) takes a con- 
spicuous place. Since Professor R. H. 
Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism appeared, thirty years ago, there 
has been a considerable change in the 
relation between religion and economic 
systems. Canon Demant’s exposition is 
stimulating and scholarly. 


* , * * 


The late Lord Acton enjoyed the curious 
distinction of having published less than 
any other famous historian. Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff has just edited Acton’s Essays on 
Church and State (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 
with an interesting Introduction. Most of 
these papers were printed originally in the 
Rambler or Home and Foreign Review. 
They may be recommended to the student 
of history, but not to the general reader 
who enjoys the picturesque methods of 
Lytton Strachey and Lord Macaulay. 
Acton is a historian’s historian, and it is 
right that his pronouncements—some of 
them prophetic—should be embodied in 
book form. 


* * * 


So much ink and paper is used to-day 
to discuss the problems of youth that one 
sighs at the appearance of yet another 
book on the subject. Mr. Joseph 
Trenaman’s Out of Step (Methuen, 21s.) 
is a study of young delinquent soldiers in 
wartime, with special reference to their 
offences, their background and their treat- 
ment in the Special Training Units. These 
formations were specially designed to deal 
with difficult young men. Sir Ronald 
Adam believes that they saved good 
material from mental and moral ship- 
wreck, and Sir Cyril Burt confirms this 
view. Mr. Trenaman has treated his 
subject sensibly and scientifically, and he 
makes his points with fhe aid of statistics 
and case histories. 


* * Ed 
Even more nonsense is written about 


art than about music, and that is a formid- 
able indictment. Mr. Brian Thomas’s 


Vision and Technique in European Painting 
(Longmans, 18s.) seeks to show how all 
painting consists of individual co-ordina- 
tions of certain fundamental principles. It 
maintains that these co-ordinations fall 
into four main-categories. This is a sane 
and enlightening book and many outraged 
laymen will read with sympathy Mr. 
Thomas’s final chapter on “ Painting in 
the Twentieth Century.” I hope that 
numerous artists will do so too, and profit 
by the wisdom that is in it. 


* * * 


It is too many years ago since Mr. A. A. 
Milne delighted thousands with his care- 
free papers in Punch. His latest book, 
Year In, Year Out (Methuen, 15s.) is a 
“‘ calendar of disconnected things,” and it 
is altogether charming. Much of Mr. 
Milne’s best work to-day is anonymous, 
but the light touch, the pleasant humour, 
the unmistakable marks of personality are 
there. This is a most gracious and appeal- 
ing book. 
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All literary reputations fluctuate except 
those of the supreme artists. George Eliot 
suffered a period of comparative neglect 
during the present century, but in recent 
years Middlemarch has come into its own 
and there has been a revival of interest in 
the author, who has not been happy in her 
biographers. Marian Evans and George 
Eliot (Cumberlege. O.U.P., 25s.) by 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson, is an 
honest and careful piece of work. The 
writers have examined all the available 
sources and have had access to new 
material. Their biography is valuable and 
conscientious, rather than inspiring. It 
corrects many of the impressions set down 
by the novelist’s husband and first bio- 
grapher, John Cross. 


* * * 


Two entertaining travel books to be 
recommended for light reading are Summer 
Landscape (Duckworth, 16s.) by Monica 
Redlich, and Where the Clock Chimes 
Twice (Cassell, 18s.) by Alec Waugh. Miss 
Redlich, now resident in the States, gives 
an attractive account of a Scandinavian 
holiday. Mr. Waugh is always a romantic 
traveller, who revels in the tropical and the 
remote. He takes his title from the strange 
cathedral clock in Mahé, which strikes 
again three minutes after the hour has 
sounded, just in case the passer-by did not 
hear it the first time. 


* * * 


Mr. Alastair Gordon’s One Man's 
Africa (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) is a cheerful 
unpretentious account of a year spent in 
Kenya by a man who went there just 
because he wanted to do so. His activities 
were various. Among other things, he 
taught a Kikuyu to drive a car, hunted 
rats in the larder, helped in a poultry farm, 
climbed Mount Kenya, and painted 
pictures. In fact, he writes about the kind 
of holiday which I thought had gone out 
altogether in 1939. 


* * * 


The urbane blend of fact and fiction 
offered in many books by Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell is continued in Cupid and the 
Jacaranda (Macmillan, 24s.). Art, music 


and flowers are among the things he writes 
about here. His prose is impeccable 
and his treatment individual. A delightful 
book. 


* * * 


I was disappointed a little by Francis 
Brett Young’s Jn South Africa (Heinemann, 
15s.) He knows so much about the coun- 
try and the book is a very short one— 
only 146 pages. Writing with poise and 
enthusiasm, Mr. Brett Young succeeds 
in compressing an enormous amount of 
geographical and historical information 
within a small compass. I hope that this 
book may be regarded as a preliminary 
study for a more comprehensive and 
intimate work. There are pleasant pic- 
tures in water colour and line drawing. 


* * * 


English versions of the Odyssey and 
Iliad are. many. In The Odyssey of 
Homer (Cumberlege, O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
Miss Barbara Leonie Picard has at- 
tempted to give the whole tale “as the 
exciting and wonderful adventure that 
it was.” Miss Picard has done her work 
well, and there are sympathetic illustra- 
tions by Miss Kiddell-Monroe. 


* * * 


Collected Poems of Edwin Muir (Faber, 
15s.) contains the poet’s best work during 
the thirty years that he has been writing. 
The selection has been done by Mr. J. C. 
Hall, who stresses the poet’s singleness of 
purpose, and remarks, with insight, that 
the problems of our time are ultimately 
the problems of our deepest nature. 
“Tt is,” he adds, “‘ these secret places of 
the soul which Edwin Muir has explored 
for us.”” This collection reveals Mr. Muir 
as a poet of great integrity with something 
important to say. He has trodden the 
necessary road from obscurity and experi- 
ment to the disciplined use of traditional 
forms. 


* * * 


M. André Siegfried has found a clear 
and able translator, Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, for his new book, The Char- 
acter of Peoples (Cape, 12s. 6d.). The 
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book poses an important question. How 
is the world revolution in which we are 
living being met by Latin realism, French 
ingenuity, English tenacity, German 
discipline, Russian mysticism, and 
American dynamism? M. Siegfried be- 
lieves that the threats which might com- 
promise Western civilization come from 
within. A lively, lucid book. 


* * * 


Good Company (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
gives the story of the Children’s Enter- 
tainment Film Movement in Great 
Britain from 1943 to 1950. The author 
is Miss Mary Field and she has done more 
to provide suitable and entertaining pic- 
tures for young people all over. the world 
than anybody else. Only two countries, 
ourselves and the Soviet Union, have a 
regular policy of making films for chil- 
dren. Miss Field was in charge of the 
British enterprise until it was closed down, 
most mistakenly in my opinion, two years 
ago. At the close she was doing invaluable 
work. Fortunately she is now guiding the 
activities of the Children’s Film Founda- 
tion. I recommend this witty and informa- 
tive study to everyone interested in children 
and the effect that the cinema has upon 
them. It ought to be read by every teacher 
and magistrate in the country. 

* * * 

It is regretted that in the notice of 
Lovely Peggy: A Life of Margaret 
Woffington, by Janet Camden Lucey, the 
publishers were said to be Messrs. Hutch- 
inson. They are, in fact, Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, Ltd. E.G. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral - 

LETZKI and the Philharmonia 

Orchestra have made a first-rate 
recording of Berlioz’ first orchestral work, 
composed when he was twenty-four, the 
Overture to the abandoned opera Les 
Francs Juges. The Overture graphically 
depicts the scene in which an accused 
person is led blindfold before the grim 


judges of the secret courts of medieval 
Germany, and is of course sentenced to 
death : a story which sounds all too 
familiar. It is a pity that music of such 
power and originality should have one of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances (No. 3) on 
the reverse (well played though it is). One 
side will never sell an unfamiliar work, so 
the choice must simply be due to a lack of 
imagination (Columbia LX 8926-7). 

Furtwangler and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic have done the Overture from an 
opera with a story so silly that the audience 
were in fits of laughter at the first perform- 
ance. It is Cherubini’s Anacreon ; fine 
and dignified music which reminds us of 
the present-day neglect of the composer. 
Two points to notice, in this excellent 
recording, are the long and gradual 
crescendo afterwards associated with the 
name of Rossini, and the use of the 
English horn (H.M.V.B21493). 

Most welcome are three orchestral 
nature studies by Delius, the surpassingly 
beautiful Summer Night on the River, 
Summer Evening and A_ Song before 
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Sunrise, well recorded and played (The 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra) with all of 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s loving care and 
insight. Not so welcome is the distribu- 
tion of the material on the four sides of 
the twelve-inch discs, as many people who 
might want only the first piece must get 
the lot (H.M.V. DB9757-8). 

I am glad to find that Decca L.P. 
surfaces have so greatly improved, being 
now, in my experience, very free from 
crackles and hum. This month they 
restore to the catalogue the symphony 
in which Haydn delicately hinted to his 
employer that his musicians wished to 
rejoin their families, who were forbidden 
to accompany them to Esterhaz. The 
* Farewell’’ Symphony (No. 45, in F 
sharp minor) is a magnificent work in its 


‘own right, full of original things, here 


beautifully played and recorded. On the 
reverse is a performance of the Siegfried 
Idyll, less sensitively played and less well 
recorded than the recent one on H.M.V. 
by Cantelli. (Stuttgart and Suisse Romande 
Orchestras conducted by Miinchinger. 
Decca LXT2669). The whole of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Swan Lake ballet music, played 
by the L.S.O.- under Fistoulari, with 
Campoli and Willem de Mont as soloists, 
is on Decca LXT2681-2. This is too 
much for any but the most fervid ballet- 
omane to digest, the score being very much 
of a curate’s egg : but there seem to be a 
lot of the species mentioned about, so no 
doubt the recording, which is fairly good, 


-will be a success. 


Chamber Music 


One would not suspect the Italian 
musicians of liking Brahms any more 
than the French do, and yet Vittorio Gui 
is a splendid interpreter of the sym- 
phonies, and the Quintetto Chigiano have 
now made an excellent recording of the 
F Minor Piano Quintet which embodies a 
performance of superb quality in every 
way and which I therefore most cordially 
recommend (Decca LXT2687). On 
Capitol CCL7509 there is an absolutely 
ravishing performance of Ravel’s Septet, 
Introduction and Allegro, with Ann Mason 
Stockton as the superb harp player and 
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colleagues worthy of her. Debussy’s 
Danse Sacrée and Danse Profane, evoca- 
tive pieces, are on the reverse of this 
delectable record. Also recommended, 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat, Op. 6, 
No. 7, played by Boyd Neel and his 
orchestra (Decca LX3081). 


Instrumental 


The pick of the piano records is Wilhelm 
Kempff’s beautiful performances of 
Schumann’s Papillons and Arabesque, with 
the three Petrarch Sonnets of Liszt on the 
reverse : most satisfying and musicianly 
playing and well recorded (Decca LXT 


2670). There are two. other notable 
recordings of piano classics: Nikita 
Magaloff plays Schumann’s Carnaval 


(Decca LX3074) and Julius Katchen the 
Brahms-Handel Variations and Fugue 
(Decca LX3078). Both are very good, 
but less easy to recommend to those who 
know the music well and have decided 
views about it. I find Katchen’s perform- 
ance rather calculated and often hard, 


though I admire the bigness of approach, 
and I like more poetry in Carnaval than 
Nikita Magaloff gives us. 

Bela Siki, who was the favourite pupil 
of Dina Lipatti, plays one of his master’s 
works on Parlophone E11503, an engaging 
Sonatina for the Left Hand. Playing and 
piano tone are admirable. 


Vocal 


Nixa follow their recording of Don 
Giovanni with one of Jdomeneo which has 
many virtues. The singer of the title role 
is poor but all the other artists are good, 
and the chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
and the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Meinhard von Zallinger, excel. 
It should be mentioned that the wonderful 
quartet comes out very well (Nixa HLP 
2020-1/4). Better recorded and wholly 
delightful is the little opera, composed by 
Mozart in his twelfth year, Bastien und 
Bastienne (Nixa PLP542). 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H, & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


BUSLAND, Bodmin. —Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


A MBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Fn coma Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently ‘aes for the Colleges and points of 
_interest. Phone: 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktai Bar; ientlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
a Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


COODEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 3 
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UBLIN.— Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


EASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


Ea4sr SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.— Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. & C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. ’Phone: Hawkhurst 3209 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEDX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: 


Made famous by 
In the centre of the 
* Pickwick, Ipswich.”’ 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A. A., R.A. C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


via Skipton.—The 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. 


Tel. 16. 
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AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—-King’s Arms Hotel. m,*: 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
‘Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: “ Handotel.” 
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ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MAIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 
island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. *Phone 


& C. 
Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, John Huntridge. 


MARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation .in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


Ma!Lock.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
’Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
*Phone: 47481/5. 


modation. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V. S. Bryant. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


RUTHIN.— Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


GTRATFORD/AVON. .—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 

TAVISTOCK.— Bedford Hotel, ’Phone 37. Centre of 


Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


LONDON.— —Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. *Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s_ Hotel. 
known throughout the world. 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: 


First-class London _ hotel 
Private suites. *Phone 
“ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington 
South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. *Phone 49. 
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